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Robeson’s role at Peekskill 

American Negroes meant very little to the Communist 
Party in the U. S. for the first nine years of its existence. 
Then in 1928 the Comintern sent over a directive 
known as “the right of self-determination for Negroes.” 
Briefly, this meant that Negroes were to form themselves 
into a separate nation. What Stalin had in mind, of 
course, was that whites and Negroes in this country 
should slaughter one another for his sake. In twenty-one 
years, the Communist Party has never been able to get 
Negroes to pay the slightest attention to the slogan of 
“self-determination.” It sounds so absurd that very few 
of them get its meaning at all. Those who do become 
violently angry. Here is where Paul Robeson fits in. If 
American Negroes will not become shock brigades in a 
civil war against the whites, then the whites must be pro- 
voked into perpetrating “atrocities” against Negroes. 
Even if the “atrocities” amount only to “malicious mis- 
chief” on the part of teen-age hooligans, the main thing 
is that Negroes be prominent among the victims. You 
may be sure that the Peekskill, N. Y., disorders are get- 
ting top priority in Soviet propaganda among the “col- 
ored” nations of Asia and Africa. For this purpose, 
trouble at the Robeson concerts was essential. While the 
picture remains somewhat clouded, enough details are 
known to show that, at the first concert, communist or- 
ganizers followed an often-tried pattern. First, anti-com- 
munist veterans picketed peacefully and went home. 
When nothing untoward happened, the communist goon 
squads indiscriminately attacked both Communists and 
non-Communists. The important thing was to get some- 
body hurt for its publicity value in the Orient. The pat- 
tern of events at the second Robeson concert, when he 
actually did sing, was somewhat different. Here, the 
communist leaders had drawn up a “skirmish line” of 
3,000 comrades. About 1,000 veterans showed up and 
paraded at some distance from the “barricades.” After 
they had broken ranks, the concert proceeded peaceably 
enough until it was time for the comrades to go home. 
Then they were attacked along the road by spontaneous 
crowds. No doubt, the goon squads were ready to do their 
duty and provoke another riot. Unfortunately, the anger 
aroused on the previous occasion brought out enough 
trouble-makers to assure what the communist leaders 
wanted: plenty of bad publicity against the United States 
in the “colored” lands of the world. 


What’s the real trouble? 

The September 10 issue of Information Service, pub- 
lished weekly by the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches, is devoted to the 
topic of “Church, State and School—A Grievous Con- 
flict.” “The nub of the whole matter,” concludes Informa- 
tion Service, “clearly seems to be fear on the part of non- 
Catholics of the political purposes of the Roman Church.” 
Fear, being an emotion, is not easily dispelled. Moreover, 
some Catholic writers have tried to predict that if Cath- 
olics ever became a majority in the U. S., this Catholic 
majority would deprive their non-Catholic fellow-citizens 
of religious liberty. As we say elsewhere in this issue 
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(see p. 631), we reject both the prediction and the teach- 
ing on which it is based. We have never taken it seriously. 
So far as we know, wherever Catholics are a mere major- 
ity, they have never followed such a course. /nformation 
Service cites a letter of Archbishop Lucey in which he 
said that 


. .. in a nation which is almost exclusively Cath- 
olic, God’s power, residing in government, should be 
used to assist God’s power residing in the Church, 
provided of course that multiplied civil and religi- 
ous discords, dissensions and conflicts would not 
arise. Propaganda by a small and scattered minority 
would be subversive of civil order and would be for- 
bidden. 

Whatever else might be said of this proposition, it deals 

with the “almost exclusively Catholic,” not the mere 

“Catholic majority,” situation. 


Catholics have fears too 

Historically, wherever all, or nearly all, of the people 
of a nation have professed the same religion, their state 
has usually favored that religion. This is true of Pro- 
testant states like Sweden as well as Catholic states like 
Spain. The only ecclesiastical establishments we have ever 
had in the United States were Protestant. In fact, the 
only exceptions to this rule seem to be found among 
Catholic nations, notably Ireland. The “all or nearly all” 
situation can exist only in nations which grew up with 
a unitary religious allegiance. We cannot see that the 
quotation from Archbishop Lucey has any relevance at 
all to the United States. American Catholics are Ameri- 
cans, as deeply imbued with the American love of liberty 
as any other Americans, Besides, Protestants like to point 
out what they believe to be a split between the American 
Catholic hierarchy and laity on this whole question: it 
is the hierarchy, not the laity, who seek political power. 
In that case, what have Protestants to fear? If the Am- 
erican Catholic laity, even if they had the power to do 
so, would never deprive their fellow-citizens of religious 
liberty, then current Protestant fears seem to be ground- 
less, on their own showing. What Catholics fear is that 
the alleged reasons for anti-Catholic feeling are not the 
real reasons. Anti-Catholicism seems to be endemic to 
Protestantism. Right now, under the guise of fear of 
political domination, Protestant leaders are attacking the 
authoritarian constitution of the Catholic Church, even in 
the purely religious sphere. It has come to a point where 
we cannot be good Americans and belong to the kind of 
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Church we believe Christ founded, because it isn’t indi- 
vidualistic enough to please evangelical Protestantism. 


Is this religious liberty? 


New Mexico again 

Consistency in allegiance to the slogan of separation of 
Church and State is being put to a curious and incon- 
venient test in New Mexico these days. In a suit instigated 
by a Protestant group that objected to a long-standing 
arrangement whereby the local parochial school in Dixon, 
N. M., served as the community educational instrument, 
Judge E. T. Hensley last March ruled that 143 teaching 
priests, sisters and brothers “should forever be barred 
from receiving school money.” AMERICA had reported 
(11/27/48) how that arrangement came about (in the 
early days missionaries were the only available edu- 
cators) and with what official applause they served. We 
noted the chaos that followed the ruling (Am. 4/2/49) 
when poor communities were faced with the heavy task 
of constructing new schools, or transporting children as 
far as a hundred miles, and the more burdensome prob- 
lem of finding teachers for remote towns. The New 
Mexico State School Board, however, voted to accept the 
ruling of the State Attorney-General that free textbooks 
could continue to be distributed to parochial school 
children in accordance with the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision in the Louisiana case (Cochran v. Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 1930). Judge Hensley’s ruling was expressive of the 
determination to keep Church and State separate. Recent- 
ly two Protestant members of the district school board of 
Rio Arriba county in the same State have detected a 
further erosion of the celebrated firm wall of separation. 
According to the suit which the two Protestant school- 
board members have entered in the Santa Fe district 
court, four Protestant public-school teachers of Lindreth 
are fostering the teaching of specifically Protestant 
religious doctrines during class hours. The teachers are 
cited in the complaint for using denominational religious 
books in their classes, for distributing Baptist and Pres- 
byterian publications during school hours, for leading the 
students in prayers of a sectarian character during the 
weekly school assemblies, for participating in commence- 
ment exercises held in Protestant churches, for permitting 
the preaching of religious sermons to the pupils by the 
school janitor, who seemingly has an_ irrepressible 
evangelical urge. Protestant anti-Catholic agitation has 
now come home to roost. 
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AMVETS want a bonus 
When the commanders of AMVETS, the American 
Veterans of World War II, and AVG, the American 
Veterans Committee, issued a joint statement of proposed 
merger last month (AM. 8/27), both stressed the forma- 
tion of a single World War II veterans’ group that would 
work for the national good rather than for the veterans 
as a specially privileged group of citizens. This month, 
holding its fifth annual convention at Des Moines, Iowa, 
AMVETS rejected the proposed group merger and went 
on to vote down its past ideals on bonus legislation, be- 
coming the first major World War II veterans’ group to 
support a Federal bonus. They voted 193-152 for a pro- 
posed bonus for World War II veterans with at least 
60 days of service, calling for a maximum payment of 
$4,500 to any one individual. This action of AMVETS 
is hard to accept. There are 14.9 million World War II 
veterans alive, and any bonus to all of them would do 
tremendous financial harm to the very country they 
donned uniforms to save. For the good of our very gen- 
erous nation and even of their own organization, we hope 
that the members of AMVETS heed the appeal of three 
of their past commanders to give thought to their action. 
This appeal, read on the final day of the convention by 
Edgar Corry, Jr., one of the three, concluded in these 
words: 
We appeal to the AMVETS during the coming year 
to reconsider its action demanding a Federal bonus, 
and thus preserve the integrity of our organization, 
dedicated to the proposition that the welfare of our 
nation, of the widows and orphans of our deceased 
service men, and of our disabled veterans, should be 
placed ahead of selfish interest. 
Even to keep its own position unique, in the midst of 
older and stronger veterans’ groups that have already 
demanded aid for able-bodied veterans, AMVETS would 
do well to pay close attention to this appeal. 


Remember the ladies 

In 1776, when John Adams was attending the Conti- 
nental Congress, Abigail wrote him: “. . . in the new 
code of laws . . . I desire that you should remember the 
ladies and be more generous and favorable to them than 
your ancestors. . . .” Congress did not get around to it 
until 1919, when it proposed the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment; and the ladies are now doing some soul-searching 
on the thirtieth anniversary of their emancipation. What 
progress in public affairs have they made since they 
received the ballot? Not as much as they should have. 
writes Congresswoman Mary K. Norton (Dem., N. J.) 
in the current Democratic Digest. One reason seems to 
be that they insist on being ladies: 

Women have been reluctant to engage in the so- 

called “rough and tumble” tactics of politics, feeling 

that there is no place for them in what they believe 

to be a man’s field. 
Hence we find in the present Congress only 9 women, or 
1.7 percent of the entire membership. The feminine rep- 
resentation in the 48 State Legislatures is a meager 214. 
Women are not only averse to running for office. They 
don’t like to go to the polls either. Mrs. Norton wants 
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them to realize what a large stake they have in the affairs 
and conduct of their government, on all levels—national, 
state and local: 
When women become aware of the fact that govern- 
ment touches and affects everything they do, even 
their first vocation—that of home-makers—they will 
assume their responsibility for their government. 
. . . If women voted their full strength, they could 
wield an influence unparalleled in our nation’s 
history. 
If women the world over did so, what an influence they 
might have upon the history of the world! The UN Com- 
mission on the Status of Women reported recently that, 
whereas before World War I only three nations allowed 
women to vote, today they enjoy suffrage-rights in fifty- 
eight. It will be interesting to see whether in other coun- 
tries the granting of political rights to women makes a 
greater difference than it did with us here in the United 
States. 


Where’s that doctor? 

No matter what your views are on public health insur- 
ance, it is pretty important that a doctor be promptly 
available when you are sick. How are we faring in our 
efforts to have doctors at bedsides in homes and in hos- 
pitals? The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
publishes its 49th annual report in the September 3 issue 
of the AMA Journal. We graduated last year 5,094 physi- 
cians (612 of them women) from our 78 approved med- 
ical schools, a total considerably short of the target of 
8,000 a year set in the Federal Security Administrator’s 
program, The Nation’s Health. The class entering medical 
schools this fall is expected to reach an enrollment of 
almost 7,000, which will strain to the utmost the re- 
sources of the educational institutions. Despite every 
effort, they will still fall ten per cent short of filling their 
instructional staff positions in pre-clinical departments. 
The schools somehow make room for 22,422 other stu- 
dents, including those working for advanced degrees, 
those wanting medical subjects for their academic pro- 
gram, and physicians preparing for specialty board cer- 
tification or taking refresher courses. A doctor’s study is 
never done. Expensive study it is, too. Medical schools 
in this country report an operating budget of $61 million 
last year, of which tuition contributed only 22.8 per cent. 
(In 1910, 70 per cent of operating costs came from tui- 
tion.) It costs an average of $2,577 to educate a medical 
student for a year. Society, then, is contributing a sub- 
stantial amount to the education of doctors, for the aver- 
age tuition fee is only $548. What to do about it? Spokes- 
men for the AMA in their first round-table conference at 
Washington on August 22 recognized the need of in- 
creased financial support for medical schools. The Associ- 
ation opposes the present form of a Senate Bill (S. 1453) 
providing liberal Federal subsidies to medical schools in 
proportion to the number of their students, since schools 


’ of osteopathy would share in the grants. In the meantime, 


the five Catholic schools, which last year graduated 255 
physicians, need help. They are: St. Louis University, 
Georgetown, Marquette, Loyola of Chicago and Creigh- 
ton. 


Record of four years 

In a statement on the one hand lavish in its praise of 
the Japanese people, and yet wisely tempered (“The truth 
. . . lies somewhere in between”), General MacArthur 
has given his summary account of four years of Amer- 
ican occupation of Japan. The achievements of the occu- 
pation have been manifold, particularly during the past 
year, which has “witnessed accelerated progress in every 
phase of Japan’s reconstruction.” According to the Gen- 
eral, communism has been effectively repulsed, chiefly be- 
cause the Japanese people themselves have penetrated its 
hypocrisy. Great gains have been made in the institution 
of a government which is truly representative of the 
people. Trade unionization has progressed in spite of the 
machinations of irresponsible leaders. Perhaps the most 
significant development, in the mind of the General, is 
the growing consciousness of individual responsibility in 
the conduct of public affairs. The Japanese people have 
taken to the concept of personal liberty and the dignity of 
the individual. All in all, the General paints a rosy pic- 
ture. His conclusion is that Japan has merited well of us, 
that she is deserving of a peace treaty now and the right 
to reassume her place among the family of nations. How- 
ever heartening the General’s statements may be, it seems 
a bit premature. If what General MacArthur says is true, 
a social revolution has taken place in Japan. The achieve- 
ments imply an entirely new concept of political life in 
the country. Such changes do not take place overnight or 
even within the span of four years. We cannot discount 
the possibility that the Japanese are being docile for their 
own purpose. Neither can we discount Japanese commu- 
nism. It is true that the party has suffered several rebuffs 
lately. The Communist, however, Japanese or otherwise, 
is not one to take it lying down for long. Before we give 
Japan her head we must be sure of her. We do want one 
strong line of defense against Russia in the Far East. 


“Polska Powstanie!” 

Geography, it has been cynically remarked, is against 
the Poles. God, it can be confidently asserted, is on their 
side. For their loyalty to Him, despite their bitter afflic- 
tions, guarantees His abiding affection for His Mother’s 
devoted clients and gives warrant for the historic cry 
“Polska Powstanie”—“Poland will live.” That conviction 
was clearly in the Holy Father’s mind when he composed 
a letter to the Polish hierarchy on the tenth anniversary 
of the nazi invasion. Though he is a “target of con- 
tumely,” the Pope has no doubts of the attachment of the 
Polish people to the Holy See. They do not forget 
the idle promises of politicians and the easy desertion 
of their supposed friends while the Papacy was leaving 
nothing undone to strengthen their spirit, succor their 
needs and assist their refugees and prisoners. Poles 
recognize the attacks on the Vatican for what they are: 
the efforts of foreigners aided by traitors to control com- 
pletely their national life by smothering their faith. 
Despite systematic persecution (AM. 5/21, p. 246) the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination of Archbishop 
Stefan Wyszynski of Warsaw on August 7 saw the 
churches filled, and the priests, without exception, asking 
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prayers for the Pope and Poland. It was a striking 
answer to the statement of the communist regime that 
the Vatican excommunication ruling was linked to the 
Atlantic Pact as an endeavor to instigate a new war. It 
was a defiance of the Government decree that will make 
priests liable to long terms of imprisonment should they 
implement the Vatican decree. As the Holy Father wrote: 
“One thing Poland is unable to conceive—to desert Jesus 
Christ and his Church. This is your merit, this is your 
badge of nobility: to act strenuously, to suffer with for- 
titude, to hope invincibly, to accomplish great things.” 


For the USSR, Austria is expendable 

Three short months ago, Austria thought it had cause 
for jubilation and the Western Powers thought that they 
had cause for satisfaction. At Paris in June the Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Four came to an agreement that 
promised at last the drafting of an Austrian Treaty. 
Russia agreed no longer to back Yugoslavia’s claims 
against Austria, claims which included financial assets 
and a slice of territory. Stalin was then motivated, it 
seems certain, not by any desire to treat Austria justly, 
but simply by a determination to punish Tito. The pun- 
ishment did not take, however. Tito continued to defy 
his supposed lord and master. When an economic squeeze 
and stepped-up propaganda and even a veiled threat of 
force left Tito still uncowed, Russia thought it had bet- 
ter keep its occupation troops in Austria. As long as 
they remain, Russia has the right to keep troops in 
Hungary and Rumania as well, to protect the supply lines 
to occupied Austria. That is the fundamental reason why 
the USSR, having agreed in Paris three months ago on 
a clear-cut basis for the Austrian peace, now welches. 
Toward the end of the talks among the Deputies of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers, she returned to her excessive 
demands on Austrian economy, which the Western Pow- 
ers have consistently refused. As a result, the Treaty 
talks have collapsed. The Deputies’ conference is dis- 
solved, Austria is still without a treaty and desperately 
weary of the occupation. Secretary of State Acheson has 
denounced Russia for defaulting on a clear agreement, 
and the British and French back up the charge. A solu- 
tion for Austria will now have to be reached at the 
Foreign Minister level. This may well have been an- 
other Russian objective all along, for it will give them 
the chance to reopen the entire debate on Germany. But 
it seems that Russia’s main motive for not wanting an 
Austrian solution at present is that, despite her solemn 
word that Austria would be treated as a liberated, not a 
conquered country, and that her freedom and indepen- 
dence would be respected, the USSR now cynically re- 
gards Austria as expendable in the brawl between Moscow 
and Belgrade. 


Prescriptions for Chilean democracy 

On September 1, His Eminence José Maria Cardinal 
Caro, Archbishop of Santiago, Chile, called on the faith- 
ful of his country to rally to the defense of national 
democratic institutions through personal sacrifice and the 
practice of social justice. Two facts have contributed 
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to the unrest now prevailing in the country, and there 
are elements at work trying to profit by the difficulties, 
First, the population of this republic has long been all 
but exclusively divided into a small and politically alert 
big-property class and a great mass of the very poor. 
Secondly, of late the national economy has suffered from 
strong inflationary pressures aggravated by the war. 
The recent strife in Santiago over an increase in the bus 
fare is but one token of the way in which Communists 
are utilizing all sources of dissension to attain Party 
ends. Parliament, frequently turning over extraordinary 
powers to the President to meet such out-of-the-ordinary 
threats, is thereby an unwilling contributor to another 
danger to democracy. The Cardinal’s appeal stresses the 
communistic danger, the source of most of the trouble. 
It advises the people to accept the austere sacrifice of 
luxuries to reduce inflation and warns them that the 
battle is with communism, an evil greater than privation. 
Implicitly it points out the need of reforms, agricultural 
and industrial, by calling for a just social order and an 
equitable distribution of wealth. Chile’s President, Ga- 
briel Gonzalez Videla, has tried to eliminate the com- 
munist danger by removing Communists from govern- 
ment posts. The fulfillment of the Cardinal’s plea for 
generous self-sacrifice and for social justice would make 
a far better job of preserving Chile’s democratic ways 
than any amount of such exclusion. 


For a real B-36 investigation 

The congressional inquiry on the. Air-Force’s B-36 
super-bomber stands adjourned until October 5. An 
embarrassed Navy meanwhile investigates the part its 
officials played in formulating the original charges of col- 
lusion, fraud, corruption, influence and favoritism 
brought by Cedric R. Worth. It is a relief to know that 
to date no evidence has been offered which would sup- 
port his charges against Messrs. Johnson and Syming- 
ton. As committee counsel Joseph Keenan observed, 
“Their honor has been vindicated and they can carry 
on with their all-important labors.” It is necessary to 
note that only their honor was vindicated. The larger 
and more important problem remains unsettled. It may 
very well be true, as Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee says, that “the Air-Force 
selected the B-36 solely on the grounds that it is the 
best aircraft for its purpose available to this nation 
today.” That purpose, as General Bradley himself 
has testified, is strategic, i.e., long-range attacks with 
atomic bombs. The question which remains unresolved 
is this: is such a purpose, including as it does the atom- 
blitzing of Russian cities, militarily sound and morally 
defensible? It is unfortunate that so much of the opposi- 
tion to this avowed policy has come from Navy spokes- 
men. Anyone who ventures an objection now will be 
accused of partisanship. That is why we welcome an 
expression of opinion from one who is not a naval man 
or even an American. Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, noted 
British military analyst, discusses “Unstrategic Bombing 
and World Ruin” in the September-October number of 
Ordnance magazine. He ends with the questions: “What 
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are your moral principles; what is your political aim? 
Are you going to fight in accordance with Queensberry 
rules or are you bent upon winning another total vic- 
tory?” When we Americans dare to address ourselves 
to those questions, then the real B-36 inquiry will have 


begun. 


Teamwork at Wanamaker’s 

Local No. 9 of the Retail Clerks’ International Asso- 
ciation at John Wanamaker’s in lower Manhattan is 
providing another union-turns-salesman story (AM. 
8/6, p. 491). With retail business off, Paul P. Milling, 
president of the Local, announced that the 2,400 members 
of his union are going to try to smoke out new business 
for their firm. A $5,000 advertising campaign will be 
launched as a starter, and letters will be sent out to over 
20,000 prospective Wanamaker customers. Mr. Milling’s 
slogan is: “Teamwork will produce the best results for all 
three—our customers, our management, our union.” 
Teamwork has paid off so far. Only 38 workers have been 
laid off on account of the slack summer season. Their 
weekly wage, averaging $53, is among the highest in the 
retail field. Since the union was established in 1945 it 
has never gone on strike or even invoked arbitration or 
mediation. Testifying before a congressional committee 
in Washington, Mr. Milling said he owed his education 
in union leadership to the labor school conducted by the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU). 


The Boston College Case 

St. Benedict, who was a peaceful man, has had his 
name preempted by a group of Catholics of extraordinary 
theological pretensions who gather at a Center, dedicated 
to him, in Cambridge, Mass. With Rev. Leonard Feeney, 
S.J., as their public spokesman, they hurl accusations of 
heresy against all who do not join them in consigning 
all non-Catholics to hell. Their activities compelled Arch- 
bishop Cushing last April to forbid Catholics to fre- 
quent the Center under pain of forfeiting the right to 
receive the sacraments (AM. 4/30). Refusing to admit 
the competence of the local successor of the Apostles to 
appraise their case, the Center group obstinately insisted 
they were waiting for word from Rome. “Rome has 
spoken” were the words used in a letter from the Vati- 
can communicating to Archbishop Cushing a decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, formulated 


‘on July 27 and approved by the Holy Father the fol- 


lowing day. The Holy Office, of which the Pope himself 
is Prefect, holds the highest rank in the Papal Curia 
because it has supreme jurisdiction over matters of doc- 
trine, of faith and of morals. Its decrees bind in con- 
science. The decree severely censures the St. Benedict’s 
group for their rebelliousness. It condemns their doctrine 
as being far from genuine Catholic teaching and calls 
it inconsistent with pronouncements of Pope Pius XII 
concerning the relationship of the Church to those who 
are not of the fold. The Holy Office solemnly warned the 
group “at the peril of their souls” immediately to return 
to Church unity in belief and practice. Archbishop Cush- 
ing asked prayers in their behalf. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 











Seldom has there been a better example of the fact that 
Congress is an active and forceful partner in the Ameri- 
can government than in the U. S.-British economic talks 
just finished. Wherever Messrs. Dean Acheson and John 
Snyder turned in an effort to try to help Messrs. Bevin 
and Cripps turn a few honest dollars for Britain, there 
was Congress looking over their shoulders. 

Could the U. S. buy increased supplies of strategic raw 
materials from the British Commonwealth as a means 
of channeling more dollars toward London? Was there 
a hope of modifying tariffs and easing customs regula- 
tions to let more British goods flow into this country? 
Could the U. S. help Britain carry some of her dollar- 
draining overseas commitments? Left to itself, without 
need to consult the will of Congress, the Administration 
might like to move directly to grant some of Britain’s 
bids for help. But always there is the shadow of the 
dome atop Capitol Hill and the men beneath that dome 
who resent brush-off and by-pass. 

There has been a fashion in recent years, especially 
when Franklin Roosevelt as a Strong President was at 
the height of his power, to slap down Congress and de- 
ride its role in the American scheme of things. A rub- 
ber stamp became the symbol of what went-on in Senate 
and House. In even more recent years Congress has been 
cast in the obstructionist role of defying Mr. Truman. 

It is understandable that the Administration, eager to 
drive through a program pledged by President Truman, 
should rail at some “worst” Congress. In Congress there’s 
a deal of ranting and demagoguery and opposition for 
blind opposition’s sake. But the record on the side of 
the Executive certainly is not free from boners and at- 
tempt at cover-up, either. Congress itself has had much 
to do with exposing some of them that otherwise prob- 
ably never would have been exposed. Congress will have 
its say as long as the American system remains as is. 

Many in Congress oppose aid for Britain. Yet, as a 
whole, considering the Executive and Congress together, 
the over-all attitude toward Britain probably must be 
rated a friendly one. Most Congressmen can understand 
that we are tied together politically and militarily with 
the British, that economic collapse by Britain certainly 
would jeopardize the worldwide stand the two nations 
have made jointly against the march of communism. It 
is plain enough that British failure could only increase 
vastly the costs of this country’s security commitments 
both at home and abroad. 

One reason for Congressional skepticism is that some 
foreign-aid programs in the past have been peddled on 
Capitol Hill as complete panaceas. When the programs 
have fallen short there has been unhappiness. But the 
approach this time seems to be—to beat a courageous 
old phrase to death—more realistic. Nobody claims to 
have all the answers. CHARLES Lucey 
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The battle for the streets 


When Associate Justice Jackson of the U. S. Supreme 
Court dissented in the Terminiello case (Am. 6/4/49, p. 
307), he showed great concern lest a series of recent de- 
cisions badly weaken local police power to control the 
outbreak of violence. He spoke—somewhat melodra- 
matically, we then thought—about “the battle for the 
streets.” It now looks as if his alarm was not so melo- 
dramatic as it then appeared. 

The outbreak of violence in the wake of the Robeson 
rally at Peekskill, N. Y. (see p. 625 of this issue) is 
alarming. On August 27 the Negro artist had been pre- 
vented from singing at an open-air “concert” scheduled 
to be held on the outskirts of the town. The affair had 
been sponsored by the People’s Artists, Inc., for the 
benefit of the Harlem chapter of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, an organization listed as “subversive” by the At- 
torney-General. Violence broke out after war veterans 
staged a march of protest in front of the picnic ground. 
One veteran was stabbed, a second suffered a brain con- 
cussion, and seven other persons were treated for minor 
cuts and bruises. The four deputy sheriffs who were on 
hand proved much too meager a force to maintain peace 
and order. 

When the “concert” was re-scheduled for the Sunday 
of the Labor Day weekend, when traffic would be very 
heavy anyway, it was obvious that violence would very 
likely result. Both sides—the sponsors of the “outing” 
and the veterans’ organization—made careful plans to 
make the demonstration a success from their respective 
points of view. The sponsors seemed clearly to want the 
outbreak of violence, on which they could capitalize as 
“victims” of the inability of American democracy to 
guarantee the exercise of the rights of free speech and 
free assembly, especialy where Negroes are involved. The 
veterans were bent on highlighting the un-Americanism 
and viciousness of the Communists, who veil their attempt 
to overthrow democratic government by violence under 
the guise of exercising the American rights of free speech 
and free assembly. 

Nine hundred law-enforcement officers were concen- 
trated in the Peekskill area. Under the direction of Leon 
Strauss of the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, CIO, a well-disciplined brigade of 3,000 Robe- 
sonites, wearing overseas caps and armed with baseball 
bats, operated in strictly military fashion. The police 
deprived them of their “Louisville sluggers,” and under 
Mr. Strauss’ direction they complied with all police or- 
ders. Tension mounted during the “concert” as 1,000 
anti-Robesonites marched back and forth in front of the 
entrance, but the State troopers and deputy sheriffs suc- 
ceeded quickly in putting down three incidents that might 
have led to a clash. 

After the affair, however, when the homebound buses 
and private cars of the concertgoers got beyond the police 
lanes, serious fighting broke out over an area of ten 
square miles. Stones were thrown at the vehicles, windows 
were broken, and cars were overturned. Although no 
fatalities occurred, four persons were seriously hurt, and 
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minor injuries that were sustained ran the total of victims 
of violence to 145. 

Who was responsible for this outbreak of violence in 
lovely Westchester County? The direct agents seem to 
have been adolescent hooligans, eleven of whom were 
arrested. Mayor John N. Schneider of Peekskill, and Vin- 
cent Boyle, chairman of the Associated Veterans Group, 
directly accused Robeson’s followers of bringing about 
a situation inevitably leading to outbreaks. For one thing, 
Robeson’s announcement that he would bring his own 
protection of 3,000 troopers was provocative. Moreover, 
given the tension in the area dating from the August 27 
riot, the sponsors of the September 4 meeting knew very 
well that they were looking for trouble. It still remains 
true that under the present laws of the United States they 
had a right to meet, and that they did not, it seems, throw 
the first stone. 

The veterans also had a legal right to run a counter- 
demonstration, although they also knew what was sure to 
happen. Their slogan, “Wake Up America! Peekskill 
Has,” shows that they were trying to attract nationwide 
attention. Mr. Boyle even declared that Sunday, Septem- 
ber 4, had been “an epochal day for Peekskill and the 
United States.” 

What exactly were the veterans trying to show? Ac- 
cording to their joint statement, issued after the August 
27 fracas, they were “protesting . . . communistic speech, 
which does advocate the violent overthrow of the United 
States Government and which is illegal.” They were striv- 
ing, through this demonstration, to “awake all Americans 
to strive for the outlawing of the Communist Party in the 
United States.” 

By calling “communistic” speech “illegal,” the veterans 
are preempting the role of lawmakers. Our law is still 
confused on this subject of whether communism advo- 
cates the use of violence to overthrow our Government. 
In the Schneiderman decision (1943), the Supreme 
Court found that membership in the Communist Party 
did not necessarily imply advocacy of violent overthrow 
of our Government. We believe that decision was in error. 
But it is, up to the present, our law. We hope that the 
trial now going on under Judge Medina will result in the 
opposite conclusion, and that it will be upheld on appeal 
by the Supreme Court. 

The plain fact is that we have neither the statutes nor 
the judicial decisions to cope with the twilight zone we 
are now in, between peace and war. Peekskill has put into 
high relief the problem which has long been discussed 
in somewhat academic terms. We cannot wait much 
longer for adequate legal means of preventing “the bat- 
tle for the streets.” 
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Senate and Legion on DP’s 


The Bujak family (Josef, wife Zofia and child Krystyna) 
and the Cserfay family (Ferenz, wife Ilona and child 
Zsuzsanna) will observe July 22 year in and year out, 
you may be sure, as a holy and happy day. Why? Be- 
cause on that day they landed in the United States under 
the Displaced Persons Act, to take up again a life of 
freedom and dignity in a free land. 

But why single these families out from the thousands 
who have already been welcomed to these shores? And 
why that particular day? There is a special reason. On 
July 22 the Bujak father was the 50,000th DP received; 
the Cserfay daughter was the 20,000th Catholic displaced 
person to be taken care of by the War Relief Services- 
NCWC. 

The NEWC contribution to work for the DP’s consti- 
tutes a fine record. Forty-one per cent of the DP’s who 
have come to the United States have been handled by 
the NCWC. They have been resettled in 119 dioceses in 
six areas. They have been people of twenty nationalities, 
and have been assimilated swiftly into the life of the 
United States. 

But has the United States really opened its arms to 
the DP’s as it ought? The Displaced Persons Act, passed 
in June, 1948, provided that 205,000 DP’s would be re- 
ceived by July 1, 1950. After a slow start in October, 
1948, the rate of admission was stepped up, so that in 
August, 1949 a record monthly total of 16,580 DP’s 
landed in three eastern U. S. ports. At this rate, the 
205,000 quota can be met. So, in the opinion of many 
people, we shall have fulfilled our obligations. 

But shall we? The existing DP legislation has been 
severely critized. It excludes anyone who became a DP 
after December, 1945 and mortgages future immigration 
up to fifty per cent. It puts a thirty-per-cent preference 
on agriculturists and a forty-per-cent preference on DP’s 
from annexed territories. It demands rigid job and hous- 
ing assurances and little consideration is given to 
Volksdeutsche. The Act was therefore condemned as “dis- 
criminatory and unworkable.” 

On June 2, 1949 the House of Representatives, in a 
determination to liberalize the DP legislation, passed 
the Celler Bill, which, though still open to some criticism, 
corrects many flaws. This bill is acceptable to the Admin- 
istration, to the DP Commission and to all organizations 
working for the DP’s. 

It is now up to the Senate. But that body has been 
stymied by the Judiciary Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Pat McCarran, who refuses to report 
the bill out for debate on the floor of the Senate. Nor 
will the Committee act on another DP bill, the McGrath- 
Neely Bill, which is in some respects better than the 
Celler bill. 

The situation has got so tense that Senator Lucas (D., 
Ill.) introduced a motion on August 24 on behalf of 
himself and fifteen other Senators to discharge the Senate 
subcommittee on immigration (which is under the Judi- 
ciary Committee) from further consideration of the 
Celler Bill. If this motion is carried, the Bill will be 


brought directly to the floor and liberalization of the 
DP legislation will be assured. 

Or perhaps assured. For even if the new legislation is 
reported out, the danger is that actual consideration of it 
will be jeopardized by a crowded calendar. What is 
needed now is that everyone interested in a fair deal for 
the DP’s write to his Senator urging early consideration 
(and preferably of the McGrath-Neely Bill over the Celler 
Bill) by the Senate as a whole. 

Meanwhile, it comes as a distinct shock to note that the 
American Legion in national convention has taken a 
page from Senator McCarran’s book. The Legion there 
adopted a resolution which called upon the Government 
to adhere strictly 


to the existing laws and quotas allowing immigra- 

tion to the United States and particularly to the laws 

now in force applying to displaced persons rather 

than place any additional burden on the people of 

America by increasing the quotas of immigration. 
This is chauvinistic poppycock that might have been ex- 
pected of an older Legion, but not of the younger gen- 
eration now coming into power. It serves to show, how- 
ever, that prejudice against the DP’s does not down 
easily. All the more reason, then why the Senate should 
speak soon and unmistakably for the real sentiment of 
the real citizens of the United States. 


Church and State: 


where we stand 


The Christian Century, liberal Protestant weekly, recently 
expressed great surprise at the position taken by George 
H. Dunne, S.J., in the final article (Am., 7/30/49, p. 
477) of his series on Paul Blanshard’s American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power. Fr. Dunne definitely disowned 
what the Christian Century called 

the teaching that if their [American Catholics’ ] 

numbers should grow to constitute a dominant 

majority their church would demand a preferred 
relationship to the United States government and 
would circumscribe by law the public activities of 
all other churches. 
Fr. Dunne’s statement expressed our own opinions so 
well that we were ourselves rather surprised at the atten- 
tion they received from the Protestant weekly. 

There can be no doubt at all that the frequently cited 
quotation from the Civilta Cattolica for June 23, 1948, 
in which the doctrine Fr. Dunne rejected is upheld, has 
caused great confusion in this country. On top of that 
there is the old stand-by—the late Monsignor John A. 
Ryan’s statement in his commentary on Pope Leo XIII’s 
encyclical, The Christian Constitution of States, to the 
same effect in The State and the Church (1922), re-pub- 
lished in Catholic Principles of Politics (1940). 

Catholic political philosophers have been much less 
impressed by the authority of both writers than have 
our Protestant contemporaries. We can understand that. 
In default of contrary statements and through an exag- 
gerated idea of what an imprimatur means, a person can 
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easily attach more importance to such writings than 
they really deserve. 

As a matter of fact, Cardinal Gibbons took the occasion 
of a sermon he delivered in Rome in 1888 to publish his 
own commentary on Pope Leo’s XIII’s encyclical, which 
had appeared but two years earlier. The great Cardinal, 
whose authority surely by far exceeded that of either 
Monsignor Ryan or the Jesuit author of the Civilta article, 
did not hesitate to defend the American system of Church- 
State relationship and to contrast it with what the Church 
had suffered under European despots (Life of Cardinal 
Gibbons, A. S. Will, vol. II, pp. 308-311). In 1909, the 
Cardinal wrote: “American Catholics rejoice in our 
separation of Church and State, and I can conceive no 
combination of circumstances likely to arise which would 
make a union desirable to either Church or State” (ibid., 
p. 314). That still stands. 

Since people like Paul Blanshard attach so much im- 
portance to imprimaturs, why have they never noticed 
the article on “Toleration” by Dr. J. Pohle, a German 
theologian, in the Catholic Encyclopedia (1912), with 
the imprimatur of Cardinal Farley? Among other things, 
Dr. Pohle wrote: 

Whenever separate religious parties live in the same 

land, they must work together in harmony for the 

public weal. But this would be impossible if the State, 
instead of remaining above party, were to prefer or 
oppress one denomination as compared with the 
others. Consequently, freedom of aiabes and con- 
science is an indispensable necessity for the State 

(vol. XIV, p. 770). 

We think that is much better Catholic doctrine, and it is 
ours. But it is not new. 


The Catholic hospital, 


a community resource 


“The hospital is a community resource,” declared Dr. 
John B. Pastore, executive secretary of the Hospital Coun- 
cil of Greater New York in an address to the 34th annuai 
convention of the Catholic Hospital Association last June. 
Dr. Pastore was specific in his suggestions of what a 
community can expect from out-patient departments. 
Were his realizations of possible services widened as he 
heard recounted at the convention the resources that 
one Catholic hospital is today making available to its 
community ? 

St. Michael’s Hospital in Milwaukee has a history that 
goes back to 1883. It is located in a low-income neighbor- 
hood where calls are constant at the many clinics its 
out-patient department offers. It has an alert staff of 
Franciscan sisters and devoted doctors, dentists and so- 
cial workers. It has the only out-patient psychiatric clinic 
in the city under private auspices, headed by Dr. John 
Hurley. A grateful rehabilitated alcoholic interested the 
institution in the problem of the compulsive drinker, 
and in association with Alcoholics Anonymous St. Mi- 
cheel’s has extended its facilities and its mission of social 
charity to include a type of illness that many hospitals 
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consider outside their function, and merely relegate to 
the attention of the police. 

It seemed to Sister M. Regis, O.S.F., however, that 
St. Michael’s should have more to offer than the impres- 
sive list of clinics on the chart of her out-patient depart. 
ment. For the medically indigent who came to her out- 
patient department there was generally a social history 
in addition to ill health and poverty, a history that called 
for the resources only a Catholic hospital could supply, 


Isolated medical care in such instances is manifestly jn-. 


sufficient, when there are pressing spiritual, moral and 
social needs. 

A Catholic hospital, dedicated, as it is, to the Apos- 
tolate of Hope, should make a concerted effort to effect, 
not merely physical soundness, but individual rehabilita- 
tion and especially family solidarity. An art more pro- 
found than that of Hippocrates is called for when patients 
return to the hospital bearing the marks of a losing strug- 
gle between moral standards and social pressures. More 
than medication is needed for the girl panicky after an 
attempted abortion, for the husband asking help for an 
alcoholic wife, for the emotionally immature parents 
hectoring a sensitive child into timidity. The problem in 
such cases, is obviously, that of the entire family rather 
than that of the individual; it calls for diagnosis and 
sympathetic treatment of the whole patient rather than 
of his body alone. 

To measure up to their responsibilities as a Catholic 
hospital, St. Michael’s today has a Family Clinic. Its aim 
is “to offer a Catholic service with a total point of view 
and the total machinery for action.” 

A fine understanding of the mutual functions between 
the priests and the psychiatrists has helped enormously 
in the success of the undertaking. A clearer analysis and 
a better course of treatment result. An energetic social 
service department that interprets the findings of the 
clinic to the parish priests puts into effect the important 
follow-up. 

The Family Clinic group, consisting of fourteen priests, 
two psychiatrists, four medical counselors, two social 
workers, two public-health nurses and the general out- 
patient department staff, exercises an apostolate of social 
charity employing resources for community service speci- 
fically Catholic. Says Rev. John J. Holleran, chairman 
of the priest counselors: 

The Family Clinic is a total pattern of service—a 

Catholic pattern with priests, sisters, doctors and 

nurses serving in their total capacity as members of 

the Mystical Body of Christ. Each strengthens and 

intensifies the service of the other. 
They do so because they realize the spiritual significance 
of service, arising from Christ’s love of the members of 
His Mystical Body. Bodies are to be healed—such is their 
professional pledge. Hearts, too, are to be mended and 
homes are to be made happier—such is their Catholic 
commitment. 

The Family Clinic of St. Michael’s is a striking demon- 
stration of the community service that can be rendered 
by a voluntary institution. The example is cherished. May 
it spread. 
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Health insurance— 
American Plan 





Friedrich Baerwald 





In RECENT MONTHS there has been more talk than 
ever about health insurance, but it is doubtful whether 
this debate has brought us nearer to an understanding of 
the problem. The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Sub- 
committee on Health has decided to put off action on the 
matter until 1950. This state of affairs is less dis- 
couraging than it might appear to the more ardent 
advocates of immediate enactment of compulsory health 
insurance. If we survey the type of arguments used in 
the recent outburst of controversy, we are inclined to con- 
clude that we have not yet reached the stage in which an 
intelligent public opinion can be formed. 

One of the oddest aspects of the current state of the 
debate is the fact that health insurance is being treated 
as though it were a novel social experiment about which 
nothing can be ascertained from previous experience. 
But such schemes have been in operation in some 
advanced industrial countries since before the start of 
this century. The opponents, instead of discussing health 
insurance as it is operating in practice, have succeeded in 
confusing the issues completely by side-tracking a sober 
factual appraisal of the problems. But this confusion has 
been compounded by the advocates of health insurance 
themselves. They have tried to bolster up their cause by 
arguments with little bearing on the main problem. 

If the general state of health of the American people 
were the principal argument for health insurance, it 
would not be required. Even without such a scheme the 
nation’s health has improved remarkably in recent 
decades, owing to the great advance in medical science 
and the expansion of public health services. Nor is this 
trend confined to this country. The use of vaccination 
and of highly effective drugs is now so widespread that, 
according to careful estimates made by the United 
Nations, the world population has increased by about two 
hundred million in the last decade in spite of the terrible 
losses suffered by many nations during and immediately 
after World War II. The advocates of health insurance 
are undercutting themselves when they overstress the need 
for improving the nation’s health. 

This overemphasis on the contribution that “health” 
insurance can make to the improvement of the health 
standards of the nation raises a question of semantics. 
When we refer to schemes to protect people against such 
mishaps as fire and accidents, the insurance is named after 
the emergency which it is intended to cover. We do not 
speak of safety insurance but, very correctly, of accident 
insurance. Hence it would be more to the point to call 
the social-security system under discussion here “sickness 
compensation,” just as we speak of “unemployment com- 
pensation.” 


On the controversial question of government medical 
insurance, AMERICA this week offers two discussions 
by long-term students of the problem. Friedrich Baer- 
wald, Professor of Economics in the Graduate School 
of Fordham, offers a plan for government insurance 
on the local, democratic level. E. L. Chicanot reviews 
Canada’s experience in the field. 


That this terminological point is by no means neg- 
ligible can be seen also by the completely unconvincing 
argument that health insurance ought to be introduced 
because during the recent war five million men were 
declared physically or mentally unfit for the armed 
services of this country. It is easy for the opponents of 
the proposed reform to point out that this line of reason- 
ing proves exactly nothing. It is well known that the 
overwhelming majority of those rejected were perfectly 
able to carry on in a civilian capacity. Not even the best 
system of health insurance could have substantially re- 
duced the proportion of rejections. 

The only ground on which health insurance can be 
advocated in this country is that of social need. Let us 
illustrate by using a recent study of family income and 
expenditure, published in the Monthly Labor Review, 
April, 1949. 

The 1947 survey of family incomes and expenditures 
covered only spending units of two or more persons and 
single consumers in Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., 
and Manchester, N. H. We will select the last named city 
for our analysis. The incomes were ascertained as they 
remained after payment of personal taxes. The per- 
centage of families in the various income brackets was: 
Income Group Percentage of Families 


TES eae 38.9 
SP Ww TOME: . «oo 56 eoceee ee. 44.8 
SE De ee 16.3 


Before we analyze these figures further, it is advisable 
to stress that we do not claim that the grouping of 
incomes shown above is representative of the United 
States as a whole. We are interested only in illustrating 
the principle of health insurance. 

If the practice of hospitals and clinics in Manchester, 
N. H., is about the same as in larger cities of this 
country, we can assume that about forty per cent of the 
families of that community—those having an income of 
$3,000 or less—can receive hospital and clinical services 
without charge. On the other hand we may assume, for 
the sake of illustration, that the sixteen per cent of people 
in the income group of $5,000 and over will have no par- 
ticular difficulty in meeting their bills for ordinary 
medical care. But this is certainly not the case for the 
almost forty-five per cent of the families in the “middle” 
income group from $3,000 to $5,000. This group, whose 
fixed costs of living are high on account of their commit- 
ments for life insurance and homes, is particularly hard 
hit by the still high cost of living. Yet these people are 
expected fully to foot their bills for medical care. 

While everybody is paying lip-service to the principle 
of preserving this numerically and socially important sec- 
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tor of the American social structure, it is interesting to 
note that very little concern is shown for it in the debate 
on health insurance. 

If we study the Manchester families, the question may 
very well be raised whether this large group in the 
$3,000--$5,000 brackets would benefit very much if they 
were permitted to deduct up to $75 annually from their 
net income taxes for insurance premiums to the Blue 
Cross and Red Shield plans, as has been proposed recent- 
ly in a statement by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
and the Catholic Hospital Association. Should the proposal 
mean that these people were permitted to deduct up to 
$75 from the actual income tax they owe the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, the loss to the U. S. Treasury might 
very well run over a billion dollars. Unfortunately the 
fiscal situation of the United States, aggravated as it is 
by the need to continue foreign economic and military 
aid, cannot stand such a loss of revenue. 

Now let us illustrate how health insurance would affect 
the various income groups in this New England city. 

It would be a mistake, in this writer’s opinion, to in- 
clude the whole population, regardless of income, as is 
done in Britain. Following the precedent estab- 
lished long ago on the European continent, the coverage 
would extend to approximately the income level of 
$5,000. As a result, 16.3 per cent of the families in Man- 
chester, N. H., would be exempt and would continue to 
pay their own bills to doctors, pharmacists and hospitals. 
The approximately 83 per cent of the families having 
incomes of $5,000 and less would be included. Employes 
would make contributions deductible from their salaries 
and wages; independent business operators and profes- 
sional workers could make a standard payment. 

The great social advance which can be made by the 
introduction of health insurance is the elimination of a 
means test for those claiming to be in the lower income 
groups, and the prepayment of the costs of medical care 
for those in the middle income brackets. With regard to 
the first group, which contains the vast majority of 
people who work all their lives and have neither occasion 
nor desire to come in contact with public or private 
welfare agencies, the elimination of all inquiries by hos- 
pitals into their financial resources must be considered 
a major improvement in their social status. For the 
middle income groups, sickness will cease to be a major 
economic disaster. 

There is no need of a lengthy discussion to show that 
health insurance, covering medical services at home and 
in hospitals as well as prescriptions and basic dental care, 
is an entirely sound financial proposition. Where this 
type of social insurance has existed for a long time, it has 
proved to be far more stable than other phases of social- 
security institutions, which were often imperiled by 
chronic unemployment or inflation. The reason for this 
financial stability is simple: at all times the overwhelming 
majority of people are in good health and do not need 
medical attention. But at all times they are paying con- 
tributions to health insurance. 

In discussing such plans, the argument is often made 
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that they would be too expensive and that we simply 
could not afford it. This line of reasoning is economically 
unenlightened. It overlooks the important fact that the 
American people are at present spending about $7.6 
billion a year for medical care. Of this amount, $6.5 
billion was spent by individuals for their own medical 
expenses in 1947 and $1.1 billion was spent by govern. 
ment, especially for medical care of the needy and for 
community health protection. The introduction of health 
insurance would not increase these outlays. It would 
merely mean that the national health bill would be paid 
more intelligently and in a far less burdensome way than 
is now the case, by spreading the costs of medical care 
over longer periods and among more people. 

Opponents have tried to ridicule health insurance by 
asserting that it would encourage people to go to a doctor 
for trivial reasons or no reason at all. This argument 
seems to overrate considerably the enjoyment that people 
ultimate cost of a belatedly treated ailment is higher than 
most Americans are hypo- 
chondriacs. It should be 
noted here that, for fear of 
the expense, many people in 
| the lower income groups 

postpone seeing a doctor 
until they are seriously ill. 
Before they decide to get 
medical advice they try to 
cure themselves with patent 
medicines. As a result, the 
ultimate cost of a belatedly treated ailment is higher than 
it would be if people had not hesitated to go to the doctor. 

The objection that health insurance is not feasible in 
the United States because not enough doctors would be 
available to service the scheme is really an argument for, 
not against, the system. If there are not enough doctors, 
especially in rural districts, the reason is precisely the 
absence of health insurance and the dim economic out- 
look created by this fact, especially for recent graduates 
of medical schools. In this connection it is advisable to 
stress once more the fact that health insurance does not 
alter the independent professional status of medical 
doctors. They do not become employes of any branch of 
government; they are free to participate in the insurance 
panel or to stay away from it. They cannot be compelled 
to treat any particular patient. The insured clients them- 
selves cannot be told by the insurance board which 
doctors they ought to choose. They remain free to select 
their own doctors. Experience of many decades abroad 
shows that health insurance can be operated without hir- 
ing doctors full time, or even part time, as employes of 
such a system. All that is required is an invitation to the 
medical profession to register their names with local 
health insurance institutions and to indicate to the public 
their membership on the panel. 

The same experience also shows that private hospitals, 
including those operated by religious orders, remain 
independent and autonomous. The one big change would 
be in the matter of reimbursement of their costs for the 
care of patients. Comparatively few cases would be 
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charged to welfare departments. The overwhelming ma- 
jority would be billed to the local insurance institutions, 
which would settle the claims of hospitals by allowing for 
each case the mutually agreed standard rates for beds, 
operations and other items incidental to hospitalization. 
Health insurance is primarily a financial arrangement to 
cover costs of medical care and hospitalization. For this 
reason there is nothing inherent in the system which 
would permit its administrators to tell hospital authorities 
how to run their institutions, what doctors and staff to 
hire and what principles of medical ethics to apply. 

There remains one huge area of misunderstanding 
which ought to be dispelled. The Administration proposal 
for health insurance has been distressingly vague with 
regard to the organizational set-up that can be devised 
for such a scheme. As a result there is a widespread im- 
pression that health insurance can operate only as a 
Federal system based on contributions to be paid to a 
central administration in Washington. This, in turn, 
would dominate all local offices through its power over 
funds. Such centralization would be unfortunate, since 
effective health insurance can well be established on a 
local basis. Health insurance differs widely in this respect 
from old-age benefits and unemployment compensation. 
The former is and must be a Federal system; the latter is 
bound to become one if and when large-scale unemploy- 
ment shows clearly the inadequacy of the present arrange- 
ment. But all this does not apply to health insurance. 
It can be organized on a city or county basis, with 
contributions and services adjusted to local needs and 
conditions. Hence it would not be necessary to determine 
a standard rate of contributions by Federal law. All that 
is required on the Federal level is a law analogous to the 
unemployment-compensation section of the Social Se- 
curity Act. This caused the States to enact their own 
compensation laws by the simple device of establishing a 
Federal levy for unemployment compensation which 
could be offset by State taxes for the same purposes. 

Health insurance could thereby be introduced in sub- 
stance by State legislation. It could provide for a con- 
siderable variety of local health-insurance institutes to be 
set up at the option of those covered by the system. For 
instance, employes of a large corporation could decide to 
set up a health-insurance institution for themselves; city 
employes might decide to have their own system, etc. 

All these institutes would be administered by a full- 
time director and staff, whose activities could be super- 
vised by a board consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers, employes, the public and the medical profession. 
This board would have the function of determining the 
rate of contributions to health insurance and to adjust it 
upward and downward from time to time. The Federal 
health-insurance law could confine itself to enumerating 
the minimum medical services to be offered by health- 
insurance institutions. It should also be stressed that 
doctors of a locality, if they desire, could be members of 
all the health-insurance panels of their community. 

Neither the British nor the German system of health 
insurance should be copied in this country. The problem 
must be solved in terms fitting the American conditions. 


The recent Taft-Smith Bill does not answer it at all. 
While it contains valuable provisions for the strengthen- 
ing of health services and other public medical needs, it 
tends merely to widen the range of people considered 
“medically indigent.” The sponsors of this bill do not 
seem to understand that in our advanced society we must 
stop doling out medical services as a matter of welfare 
and charity work. 


Canada organizes 
good health 


E. L. Chicanot 








F OR SOME FIFTEEN YEARS NOW, the Canadian 
people have been led to believe that launching of a com- 
prehensive scheme of compulscry health insurance on a 
national scale is just ‘round the corner. Interest in and 
agitation for some such scheme actually goes back to the 
first decade of the century, when establishment of the 
British insurance plan drew wide public attention to a 
possible solution of the problem of paying for medical 
care. Compulsory health insurance on a national scale 
was not, however, actually projected as part of an all- 
embracing social-security program until the depression 
year of 1935. It fell foul of Provincial rights when the 
collective measures were referred to the Privy Council. 
With a change in government, an Advisory Committee 
on Health Insurance was set up in 1942, which, after 
an intensive study of public health and medical care, 
formulated a draft Bill of Health Insurance. This, it was 
implied, would be put into operation soon after the end 
of the war. But the people of Canada are still awaiting 
this much talked-of scheme, which was to exceed in scope 
and benefits any similar measure in operation elsewhere. 

It is not that there has been any change in the senti- 
ment of government or people about the desirability of 
such a measure. It cannot be ascribed to opposition on 
the part of organized medicine in Canada. At their an- 
nual national conventions the doctors reiterate that they 
have never been opposed to the idea of health insurance, 
and record their approval of the principles incorporated 
in the Government’s plans for a national health-insurance 
scheme. Indirectly the postponement may be attributed 
to immediate postwar conditions, which disclosed a 
shortage of medical and nursing personnel and of hos- 
pital accommodation. More directly, however, the 
evidence would seem to indicate that the Government, 
while having its eye on the same ultimate goal, has de- 
cided to make for this by stages. 

It must be understood that in Canada, according to 
the British North America Act, health legislation, for 
the main part, comes within the jurisdiction of the vari- 
ous Provinces. It was the somewhat clumsy attempt to 
override this Provincial authority by the Federal Govern- 
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ment that resulted in the failure of the first Dominion- 
wide planning of health insurance. The power of the 
Dominion Parliament, it has been determined, is limited 
to “contributing by grants to such Provinces as adopted 
such legislation.” It would seem to be this slower but 
sounder method that is now being adopted. 

In 1948 the Federal Government embarked on what 
Prime Minister King described as “the first stages in 
the development of a comprehensive health-insurance 
plan.” Briefly, this called for the expenditure by the 
Government of $150 million over the ensuing five years 
on grants te the Provinces covering general public- 
health services, tuberculosis control, mental-health care, 
venereal-disease control, care of crippled children, cancer 
control, personnel training and hospital construction. All 
Provinces have agreed to cooperate actively with the 
Federal Government to the extent of making similar ex- 
penditures on their own account, and already it is pos- 
sible to observe the first fruit this program is producing. 

As the Federal Government, while respecting Pro- 
vincial autonomy, is advancing the cause of public health 
from coast to coast, by augmenting research, furthering 
treatment and increasing personnel and facilities, the 
Provinces are showing a disposition to take action with- 
in the limits of their own authority towards attaining the 
goal of more adequate medical care for their people at 
reasonable cost. Federal and Provincial measures thus 
appear to be combining to evolve the long-delayed scheme 
of comprehensive health insurance. 

For more than two years the Province of Sasketchewan 
has had a tax-supported system of hospital-care insur- 
ance, the first government-sponsored program of its kind 
in North America. The premium rate was set in January, 
1947 at $5 per person, with a maximum of $30 per 
family. This rate prevailed for two years. For 1949 it 
was increased to $10 per year per individual and $15 per 
year for a married couple, the maximum tax for families 
remaining at $30. These premiums entitle subscribers to 
public-ward or minimal accommodation and to a broad 
range of hospital services. There is no limit on length 
of stay in hospital, medical necessity being the sole cri- 
terion, and no restriction on choice of institution, pay- 
ments being made to approved hospitals anywhere in the 
world. 

Saskatchewan, which gave birth to the municipal doc- 
tor system, the closest approach to socialized medicine 
on the American continent, under which the doctor be- 
comes the salaried employe of the municipality, has, un- 
der its socialist government, turned back nearer the tra- 
ditional order in its latest experimental plan to improve 
the economic relation between physician and patient. 

In July, 1946 the government established a tax-sup- 
ported plan in the Swift Current area, to provide medical 
care on a prepaid basis for 50,000 people living in forty- 
two municipalities. Everyone in the region contributes to 
the medical-care fund. Insurance premiums are $15 a 
year for an individual and from $24 to a maximum of 
$35 a year for a family. For this the resident receives 
medical care without direct cost, including general prac- 
titioner services, surgery, referral to specialists, the serv- 
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ices of a radiologist, and outpatient hospital services. In 
addition, children under sixteen are entitled to dental 
care from a full-time regional dentist. Residents go to the 
doctor of their choice in the region and the doctors 
share pro rata in the insurance fund built up. 

It is generally conceded that under the hospital scheme 
the people of Saskatchewan are receiving hospitalization 
at a satisfactory rate, probably lower than such services 
could have been provided by the Blue Cross (which never 
found it practicable to organize in the Province) and 
lower still than the commercial companies, which must 
make a profit out of the business. As to the scheme of 
medical care, it has to date worked out to the apparent 
satisfaction of both the public and the medical profession. 
Whereas there were twenty-one doctors practising in the 
region when the project was launched, there are now 
thirty-four. This Swift Current project is acting as the 
laboratory for some fourteen health regions into which 
the Province has been divided. Between this and the hos- 
pital scheme one can see a new pattern for the provision 
of complete medical care and the paying for it taking 
shape for the people of Saskatchewan. 

In January, 1949 the Liberal-Conservative coalition gov- 
ernment of British Columbia followed Saskatchewan 

in inaugurating compulsory 

hospital insurance on a pro- 

_ vincial scale. Single persons 

Yj WWE pay a premium of $1.25 a 

7 month for benefits compar- 

able to those received by the 

_ z people of Saskatchewan. 

Heads of families with one 

dependent pay $24 a year. 

Families of any size, includ- 

ing all children up to sixteen 
years of age, pay $33 per year. 

What happened in British Columbia immediately upon 
the announcement of the government’s intention to enter 
the hospital insurance field was extremely significant. 
Directors of Associated Hospital Services of British Col- 
umbia—the Blue Cross plan on the Pacific Coast—with a 
membership of 160,000, issued a statement that it would 
be unable to meet the competition of the government plan 
and would accordingly cease to transact business after 
the first of the year. (Those insured under such volun- 
tary plans were exempted from the government plan.) 
The government scheme, they stated, was broader than 
they could offer, giving as one example that it provided 
for immediate attention in maternity cases whereas the 
Blue Cross required a waiting period. At the same time, 
most private insurance firms on the Pacific Coast discon- 
tinued selling hospital insurance. 

This would seem to presage the disappearance of vol- 
urtary hospital insurance in Canada wherever the Gov- 
ernment decides to establish its own scheme. The vol- 
untary system of hospital insurance in Canada has grown 
to be a very substantial business and has been of great 
benefit to the people of the Dominion, particularly in 
educating them as to the benefits of prepayment and 
budgeting in medical affairs. With the exception of the 
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Province of Saskatchewan, Canada is covered by four 
Blue Cross schemes, operating in Ontario, Quebec, Al- 
berta, British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces. 

In British Columbia, however, hospitalization is only 
one phase of the Government’s health planning. Even 
before it had its hospital scheme launched, the Govern- 
ment came to an agreement with the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Province whereby between 
45,000 and 50,000 persons were completely covered for 
medical services at government expense. This number 
includes 26,000 old-age pensioners (it is estimated there 
will be 31,000 by the end of the year), about 17,000 so- 
cial-assistance recipients, and less than 1,000 recipients 
of mothers’ allowances. The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons is to receive $14.50 per person per year to 
provide complete free health coverage. This again is but 
another stage in an expanding government program. The 
Hon. George H. Pearson, Provincial Minister of Health, 
told the legislature he hoped this move might be but a 
stepping stone to a complete health-insurance plan for 
the Province. He said the cost of the over-all plan might 
be $16,500,000—for a population a little over a million. 

There is thinking and planning along similar lines in 
other parts of Canada. A few years ago the government of 
Alberta undertook to pay the full costs of maternity hos- 
pitalization for bona fide residents of the Province, be- 
ing the first territory in the Dominion to introduce such 
a measure. A short while ago the Provincial Minister of 
Health stated that the Alberta government is now paying 
more than half the cost of hospitalization for the people 
of the Province and that within the year it might “pro- 
vide complete free hospitalization to all our people with- 
out additional cost.” Prior to his unsuccessful bid for 
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wide as the world 





Edward F. Garesché 





Tue EDITOR OF America has kindly suggested that 
the article in these pages some years ago (12/23/44) 
concerning the work of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board now be supplemented by another to inform his 
readers of the remarkable growth and development of 
the mission’s work, and of its rich harvests in the 
fields afar. 

The Catholic Medical Mission Board, with head- 
quarters at 10 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y., re 
ceives ever-increasing pleas for aid from all the mission 
fields, and helps the missions of all communities, dioceses 
and nationalities. Aid is given impartially to Catholic 
missions which apply. Besides the material aid given, the 
Board furnishes information and suggestions to mission- 
aries about their medical work, news about recent dis- 
coveries, now so frequent, and, when requested, it some- 


return to power in Quebec, the Provincial Liberal leader 
promised that if re-elected one of his first measures would 
be to introduce a scheme of compulsory hospital insur- 
ance after the manner of Saskatchewan. 

A revolution in the long-established system of medical 
care is definitely under way in Canada, though it is com- 
ing in a manner different from that long envisioned and 
expected. Instead of endeavoring to impose its views on 
the Provinces and achieve a uniform system, the Federal 
Government is assisting with financial grants and leaving 
the Provinces to take the initiative for more revolution- 
ary measures, as they see fit. 

This was stated recently, in most emphatic manner, by 
Hon. Paul Martin, Dominion Minister of Health. De- 
scribing the program which provides for a system of 
Federal grants to the Provinces as “the fundamental pre- 
requisite of a national insurance plan” he said: 

The new services being developed and the new hos- 

pitals being built with the funds now provided by the 

Federal Government are hastening the moment when 

in every Province it will be possible to take further 

action towards hospital and medical-care insurance. 

It is up to the people and the government in each 

Province to take the initiative in working out health- 

insurance plans in line with their local conditions 

and their traditions. 
This Federal-Provincial cooperation is surely and in- 
evitably leading to the Dominion-wide scheme of com- 
pulsory health insurance for which the people of Canada 
have been patiently waiting. 


(E. L. Chicanot is a Canadian journalist who for thirty 
years and more has made a specialty of studying and 
reporting social developments in the Dominion.) 


For nearly twenty years the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board, Inc., a service which has grown out of the 
vision and untiring efforts of Father Garesché, has 
ministered not only to the bodies, but to the souls, of 
the poor in far-flung spots. As President and Director 
of the service, Fr. Garesché reviews its work and 
explains its needs. 


times acts as‘a purchasing agent for medical supplies in 
large quantities, securing the best materials and prices 
for those who have no other contact with the sources of 
supply. 

During the year 1949, for example, we were able to 
send over 200,000 pounds of precious materials, packed 
in about 4,000 cases, to 61 religious communities and 
many missionary bishops, priests and doctors. These were 
all carefully selected with a view to the needs of each 
mission as expressed in a carefully prepared question- 
naire, the result of many years’ experience. In addition to 
this great wealth of material, much of which was a gift, 
we also shipped quantities direct from other warehouses, 
so that this truly exceptional year supplied to the missions 
an amount of priceless medical aid which far exceeds 
anything we had been able to send them during previous 
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years. We cannot, of course, hope to equal this record for 
many years to come, but this will serve as an example of 
what is possible in this far-flung charity. Yet even this is 
a small part of what the missions need. 

These supplies, carefully selected and packed so that 
they will resist the trip in seafaring ships and the often 
rude carriage by jungle paths, went to all parts of the 
mission world. Africa, where medical work is so badly 
needed and the harvest of souls is so rich, received a large 
share. So did Alaska, Brazil, Burma, the British West 
Indies, and the Caroline and Marshall Islands. Chile, also 
many missions in China, Oceania, Honduras, Indonesia, 
a number of places in India, Java, Japan, Korea, Haiti, 
British Honduras, Nicaragua, Pakistan, many parts of the 
Philippines, the Territory of New Guinea and, in our own 
country, poor missions in Alabama, Arizona, North and 
South Dakota, Mississippi, North Carolina and Virginia, 
were generously aided. 

All this varied and useful material was sent in response 
to specific requests, usually made on the above-mentioned 
questionnaire. When its questions are answered, we know 
precisely the conditions and the needs, and so can adapt 
our gift to the particular requirements of the mission. 
Besides, great numbers of our special kits are sent, 
packed by the hundreds at our headquarters. One is a 
first-aid kit for the missionaries, which they pronounce 
magnificent and ask for in ever greater numbers. The 
other two are standard collections of hospital supplies, 
usable everywhere, which we keep ready for instant ship- 
ment to meet urgent needs. 

Often we are asked: “How is such an extensive charity 
supported?” The answer is: “by free-will offerings, usu- 
ally sent by mail, by our friends and helpers all over the 
country.” A few collections in parishes, made under the 
Missionary Cooperation Plan of some of the dioceses, 
supplement what we receive by mail. By careful pur- 
chasing, and through contacts built up during many 
years, we manage to multiply the buying power of gifts. 

The policies of our Board are directed by its members, 
representatives of the Mission Societies of the United 
States. Ours is a voluntary, non-ecclesiastical society, like 
that of St. Vincent de Paul, made up of clerics and lay- 
men. Some members of the community of Sisters, the 
Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick—established by 
the present writer, with authority received from His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes—take an important part in all 
these activities, as each sister at our headquarters special- 
izes in some phase of the work. Thus, also, the Sisters 
obtain a remarkably detailed and accurate knowledge of 
medical missions, which will be of great value in their 
future program. This community is, of course, entirely 

distinct from the Board, and is not affiliated with any 
other religious community. 

It is the vocation of these sisters to go to mission 
fields, and there not only to help the sick poor them- 
selves, but especially to establish training centers where 
native women will be educated as nurse-catechists. Thus 
each will combine in one person skill in nursing—which 
will make her invaluable to the missionary in helping to 
minister to the material needs of the population—and 
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also skill as a trained catechist. This latter skill will 
enable her to use the confidence and good will she enlists 
by her ministrations to instruct and enlighten those for 
whom she works. 

These nurse-catechists will not go out as individuals, 

but in trained groups, with a head nurse over each; and 
they will, in their turn, work out from a mission center 
and train other native women, as they themselves have 
betn instructed. Missionary bishops, who visit our head- 
quarters in ever growing numbers, acclaim this plan as a 
great advance in mission methods and, with few ex. 
ceptions, each urges that the sisters make their first 
foundation in his mission and tells of the immense good 
to bodies and souls that may be expected from such a 
method of work. There is also a great field for men, both 
priests and laymen, who wish to work for medical mis- 
sions, and we urge them to get in touch with us. 
When we survey the field 
of the missions, it is clear 
that new methods are need- 
ed, even to keep pace with 
the natural increase of the 
pagans. “In China alone,” a 
recently returned missionary 
remarked to me, “there must 
be at least five million 
babies every year. Thus, in 
* one year, the pagan popula- 
tion produces as many little 
pagans as we have Catholics 
in China, after a hundred years of effort.” In India, too, 
paganism is advancing in numbers much faster than is 
Christianity; and the same is true in other mission lands. 
By educating the natives as nurse-catechists, however, 
and having them educate others in turn, we may help 
to turn the tide. 

Those who are familiar with the epoch-making in- 
struction issued by the late Holy Father through the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, on 
February 11, 1936, will recognize that the Daughters of 
Mary, Health of the Sick, plan to carry out the extra- 
ordinary directions of the Holy Father given therein. 
Since the missionary bishops had pleaded with him to 
help save the lives of mothers and children dying in 
great multitudes for want of proper instruction and care, 
His Holiness desires that new congregations of religious 
women be founded, some of whose members will become 
not only nurses, but even doctors and surgeons. 

In his instructions, the Holy Father directs that those 
sisters who are suited to, and desirous of performing, this 
work be sent to medical schools and receive degrees, and 
that they shall train, and enlist as their helpers, laywomen 
who will work with the same spirit to help save lives and 
spread the faith. When I had the privilege of several 
private audiences with the Holy Father on the occasion of 
various visits to Rome, I told him of this new institute, 
and he gave a special blessing to the sisters and all who 
should help them. “This is the work which Christ Himself 
chose,” said His Holiness, “both to begin His ministry 
and to carry it on,” and, just as he wished a native clergy 
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and sisterhoods in the missions, so also, the Pope de- 
clared, we must have native doctors and nurses to minister 
to converts and pagans, and to help to spread the faith. 

The mother-house of these missionary sisters is at Vista 
Maria, Cragsmoor, near Ellenville, N. ¥Y. The sisters need 
many more applicants. These need not have any special 
training, only the usual requirements for the religious life. 
Generous-hearted young women who wish to share with 
the disinherited of the world their own gift of faith and 
the methods of healing for which our land is preeminent, 
are welcome in great numbers into its membership. Some 
will also specialize in the training of catechists. 

Of vital aid in our work are the many Blue Cross 
Circles throughout the country, whose members make 
bandages, dressings and clothing for the sick poor in 
missions, in honor of the Blessed Mother, to whom, of 
course, all our work is dedicated. Millions of bandages 
and dressings are needed, and the number of our Blue 
Cross Circles—some of them in operation for many years 
—has recently been greatly increased as the result of a 
message sent out by outstanding national organizations 
such as the NCCW, the Catholic Daughters of America 
and the Daughters of Isabella. 

Particularly appealing to them was the plea of the 
priest with 2,700 poor lepers in his asylum: “Believe it 
or not, our lepers have only bundles of dried leaves, tied 
with fibers from a tree, with which to cover their bleed- 
ing wounds”—a plea which brought hundreds of appli- 
cations to form Blue Cross Circles. 

Only those who go through our files, bulging with 
letters from all over the world, or read the letters of the 
missionaries as published in the bi-monthly magazine, 
Medical Mission News, can even faintly realize the need 
and fruitfulness of this work. Each year for the past few 
years we have doubled and more than doubled the work 
of the previous year. Ours is the only organiza- 
tion of this kind in the world, and so the world’s sorrows 
and sufferings come to our door. The extent of the need 
is indicated by the fact that some sisters are using 
sterilized newspapers instead of the unobtainable ban- 
dages. One priest had to amputate a finger with a safety- 
razor blade, without anesthetics or antiseptics, in order 
to save a life. One sister cut off a gangrened leg with a 
penknife. Another priest wrote a humorous account in 
Medical Mission News of his successful operation for 
osteomyelitis of the shin-bone, with only iodine to battle 
the germs, and mostly carpenter tools to serve as in- 
struments. 

The above are extreme cases, and we relieve them as 
soon as we can; but they point the difference between 
ourselves, in this most favored of lands, and the sufferers 
in mission lands. The equipment, instruments, medical 
supplies, which lie unused in doctors’ offices and in the 
attics of hospitals; the time and energy of many potential 
volunteers; the odd dimes and quarters saved by whole- 
some self-denial—above all, the prayers and self-sacrifices 
of many friends, can bring dividends in souls saved, 
broken bodies mended, lives snatched from the grave. 
Surely this harvest is ripe for the reapers. Let us pray 
that the Lord may send His laborers into the fields. 


The Rally for 


Germany’s renewal 





Leonard J. Schweitzer 





Tue LINE THAT RUNS through the heart of Berlin 
is more than a symbol of Germany’s division by her con- 
querors. It is a sign of the spiritual degradation which 
has influenced a revival of German nationalism, particu- 
larly in the despairing young people of both zones. 
News dispatches during recent months testify that young 
Germans are grasping at the old nationalist and fascist 
catchwords. The American chief counsel for war crimes 
prosecution in Germany, Brigadier General Telford Tay- 
lor, certainly in a good position to judge, maintains that 
there is “a resurgence of militant nationalism” among the 
German people. Not even the recent creation of a 
western German state, he reports, seems to satisfy them, 
and the idea of German unity under Soviet influence, 
whatever support it enjoyed in the early days of the 
occupation, is abhorrent to nationalists who have had 
opportunity to learn the horrors of the Soviet Zone. 

Young German nationalists offer especially fertile 
ground for the propaganda of Dr. Otto Strasser’s Rally 
for Germany’s Renewal, a neo-fascist political group led 
by a dissident Nazi who broke with Hitler in 1930 and 
later fled from Germany because, he alleges, Hitler’s 
brand of national socialism, with its emphasis on nation- 
alism and anti-Semitism instead of economic socialism, 
disgusted him. 

The Rally is the successor to Strasser’s Black Front 
organization, originally created as an underground op- 
position to Hitler within the National Socialist Party. 
Both Otto Strasser and his brother Gregor were early 
adherents of National Socialism, and at one time Gregor 
Strasser was a serious rival of Hitler for leadership of 
the movement. Unlike Otto, however, Gregor Strasser 
remained loyal to the Fiihrer until his liquidation in the 
1934 purge. As a result of his break with the Nazi leader, 
Otto had to flee Germany after Hitler gained power in 
1932. 

Dr. Strasser is now living in Bridgetown, Nova 
Scotia, from which point he directs the activities of his 
Rally in the Anglo-American occupation zone. His re- 
peated applications for permission to return to Germany 
have, so far, been turned down by Allied occupation 
authorities. Nevertheless, his following is snowballing. 
Since the Rally’s program not only exercises direct in- 
fluence on the German political situation but is subtly 
causing the democratic political parties in Germany to 
preach nationalist intransigence in order to halt the de- 
sertion of their. own followers to Strasser, I recently 
asked him for his views on Germany’s future and the part 
he expects his group to play. 

In the long run Germany will always tend to be re- 

united [he told me], as Europe will tend to be re- 
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united. Some day the Russian glacier will be spent 
and redraw into Russia proper. Until that day West- 
ern Germany, in our opinion, should be treated as 
Italy is today, thus enabling her to side and work 
and if necessary fight with Western Europe, England 
and the USA. 

From these words it would appear that Dr. Strasser 


seeks to align his movement with the Western powers 
against Russia. It is proper, however, to weigh against 
this statement a recent letter to his followers, in which 
he declares: “We shall speak Russian in the east, English 
in the west, but deep in our hearts we will remain Ger- 
mans. Every tactical expedient to achieve this end will 
be justified.” (Quoted by O. H. Richter in the New 
Leader for March 26.) 

I asked Dr. Strasser whether he was able to maintain 
secret communication with his Black Front when, during 
the war years, he propagandized against Hitler, first from 
Switzerland, later from France, Great Britain, ultimately 
Canada. He replied that he kept in touch with some of 
his followers, but that most of them were either in con- 
centration camps or the Army, and therefore beyond his 
reach. He added, however, that Black Fronters were the 
nucleus of the new Rally, since survivors of the movement 
got in touch with him as soon as possible after the war. 
These veteran Black Fronters he calls “the apostles of 
our movement,” but quickly adds that the cadres of the 
Rally were swollen by new followers, “especially from 
the ranks of the eastern expellees and the German youth.” 

Strasser’s cleverness is exhibited by his refusal to or- 
ganize his movement as a regular political group com- 
peting for votes with all the other political parties. Its 
members, he told me, “may join any democratic party 
and work for the ideals of our movement.” In this fashion 
he is using the typical communist device of infiltration, 
and his ultimate goal is indicated by this rather oblique 
statement: “Basically, we want to replace the indirect 
form of democracy through parties by the indirect dem- 
ocracy through professions.” What this adds up to is 
that he is out to reestablish the totalitarian state, first 
by undermining the regular German political parties 
through Trojan-horse methods; and then, when his power 
is established, by abolishing the parties and instituting 
the corporate state. 

Strasser’s reply to my query on his attitude toward 
elections—whether the Rally would designate candidates 
of its own or support selected candidates from other po- 
litical parties—throws additional light on his opinion of 
the normal machinery of democracy. “We do not intend 
to designate candidates of our own for the elections,” 
he told me, “but will try to rally one or more parties on 
a minimum program, as near as possible to our own, so 
as to avoid to involve [sic] the Rally for Germany’s Re- 
newal into petty party politics.” 

The prolonged hesitation of political parties in the 
Western occupation zones—until recently—to agree on a 
broad compromise which would permit construction of a 
constitution for the proposed Western German state 
played directly into the hands of extremist groups like 
Strasser’s. The Social Democrats looked to a future of 
large-scale socialization in Germany, and their task 
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would be much easier if the country were in control of 
a strong central government. The Christian Democratic 
Union favored the looser form of government, realizing 
that concessions must be made to such groups as the 
Bavarian Separatists who would never tolerate a strongly 
federalized Germany but would be content with a certain 
degree of autonomy for their own states. The long delay 
and bickering which marked the talks at Bonn enabled 
the extremists to point to the ineffectualness of democ- 
racy. 

Strasser’s Rally and similar groups have taken advan- 
tage of the resurgence of the German economy to per- 
suade German youth to strain at the political chains 
which bind their country. It was easy enough to accept 
fate in the days after the capitulation of the German 
army; today it is not so easy to persuade young Germans 
that authoritarianism was Germany’s curse, especially 
when they find some truth in the charge that German 
democracy wastes precious time on wordy debate and 
cannot act swiftly and surely. 

Dr. Strasser has compared his movement with that of 
General de Gaulle in France. When I asked him whether, 
in his opinion, the Rally was comparatively as strong as 
the de Gaullist movement, his answer neatly side-stepped 
the question: “I know that the basic principles of our 
movement represent the wishes and hopes of the over- 
whelming majority of the German people.” 

In answer to my question regarding the strength of 
the Rally in the Russian occupation zone, Dr. Strasser re- 
plied: “This, of course, cannot be known clearly as there 
is no way to express their [the population of the Soviet 
Zone] political line-up clearly, but you have only to 
think on the Oder-Neisse line and [the fact that] on our 
program Germany’s borders are those of January 1, 1938, 
to realize the ringing echo in the Eastern zone, too.” The 
italics are Strasser’s, and they emphasize his appeal to 
the hearts and minds of the German people. 

Despite the misdeeds of Germany’s recent leaders, the 
German people remain a great and even powerful nation. 
By cutting large chunks of Germany away, only the ex- 
tremists will profit in the long run, for once again they 
will be able to point out the iniquities of the peace. Just 
as Versailles and the bankrupt pseudo-democracy which 
uneasily ruled Germany from 1918 to 1938 ultimately led 
to Hitlerism, so unjust treatment and ineffective demo- 
cratic politicians may lead to Strasserism or its equivalent. 

Perhaps just one more quotation from Strasser may 
indicate the danger to Germany and the world if his 
Rally ever comes to power. When I asked whether it 
would be possible for the surviving German Jews to live 
without fear if the occupation forces are withdrawn, 
Strasser replied: “I am sure that this will be possible, 
especially since the creation of the state of Israel permits 
those Jews who do not want to become assimilated to be- 
come citizens of Israel even if they live in Germany.” 
In other words, the Jews in a Strasser-led Germany will 
not be murdered or driven into the concentration camps. 
They will simply be deprived of their political rights and 
treated as aliens in their own country unless they are 
willing to abandon their traditions. 
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The innocence 
of Upton Sinclair 





Charles A. Brady 





Toll for the brave! 

Brave Lanny Budd is gone; 
His last sea-flight is flown, 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock; 
He sprang no fatal leak, 


He ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 

When Lanny Budd went down 
With volumes One to Ten. 


Nor DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN with Bill 
Bones, nor down among the swordsmen with Cyrano, but 
down among the dolls. The above lines, a long way after 
Cowper on Kempenfelt and the Royal George, make a 
fitting dirge for a Lanny Doll who, if he had sprung a 
fatal leak, would have run upper-class sawdust flavored 
with socialist idealism. Before putting behind him ten 
years of continuous composition, ten volumes of cos- 
mopolitan soap opera, and better than three million 
words of indubitably seductive and exciting narrative, 
puppet-master Sinclair had sent his preposterous and 
engaging doll through many paces. But every doll, even 
the most intrepid boy doll, has his day at last. 

In O Shepherd, Speak!, the final volume of his novel- 
istic decalog, Upton Sinclair arranges an appropriate 
Puritan paradise for his playboy deus from the latest 
model machina. As the showman folds up his raree-show, 
Lanny and Laurel (like Master Merton mated in prunes- 
and-prisms bliss to Mistress Phronsie Pepper, and baronet 
Rick and Nina, like Master Sandford allied in euphoristic 
wedlock to Mistress Pollyanna), are living happily ever 
after in a little Helicon Hall all their own, conducting a 
weekly paper and radio program dedicated to World 
Peace, and solaced by the scientific religion, “without 
clerical habiliments and symbols,” of Extra-Sensory 
Perception. 

Volume Ten has far less of the narrative verve that 
buoyed up its predecessors. To put it bluntly, it is not 
much more than a socialist tract to be swallowed whole 
after the international alarums and excursions and spun- 
sugar adventures which preceded it. As world business 
returns to “normal,” Mr. Bleistein may still be smoking 
his cigar somewhere in time and space; but Mr. Burbank 
puts aside his Baedeker and mounts into his Parring- 
tonian pulpit. His message is a simple one. Wars are the 
product of two predominant factors: 


The first was pressure of population, and for that 
there was but one permanent remedy, the universal 
knowledge and practice cf birth control. . . . The 
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other major factor was the private ownership of the 

means of production and their use for private profit. 

This meant the exaltation of greed into the most 

powerful motive in human society .. . . Under the 

system of production for profit a world war every 

generation was automatic. 
For the rest, Mr. Sinclair has seen fit, if somewhat 
sadly, to renounce Marshal Stalin and all his works and 
pomps. But he allows Lanny to get up a miniature 
Pyatiletka of his own, a Five Year Plan designed to 
prevent World War III through the judicious spending 
of Emily Chattersworth’s million-dollar bequest to that 
end. Hitler and Goering, hitherto the Demon Kings of 
his panto-melodrama, have their fitting deaths recorded 
by the Old Testament Socialist bent on condign justice 
who has always been implicit in Mr. Sinclair. 

One feels, however, that der dicke Hermann may be a 
bit too hardly dealt with. Not by history, to be sure—that 
would be impossible—but by Lanny and his creator. As 
the Curé d’Ars came to feel an affection for the diabolic 
adversary he nicknamed le Grappin, and as the present 
writer is obliged to confess a sneaking liking for the in- 
ventions of Upton Sinclair, even so, from volumes three 
through nine, did Mr. Sinclair seem to succumb to the 
buccaneering joviality of Nazi Nummer Zwei. In a way 
Goering was his anti-hero. It was not well done, Mr. 
Sinclair, your Lanny’s part in the righteous skulduggery 
at Nuremberg. He should have disqualified himself from 
sitting on that fell tribunal. Only once before did you 
play the cad before the bar of recent history and that 
was in Presidential Agent, in the minor matter of your 
fellow panoromancer, Monsieur Jules Romains. 

As for the positive pole of Mr. Sinclair’s loyalties, the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, for once his narrative 
audacities carry him over the edge. As Talleyrand re- 
marked of the judicial murder of the Duc d’Enghien, 
“C'est plus qu’un crime, c’est une faute,” so one can say 
of the séance in which medium Laurel summons up the 
shade of Roosevelt that it is worse than bad taste; it is 
bathos. One might also observe that Westbrook Pegler’s 
disrespectful epithet, “the Hant of Hyde Park,” is here 
fulfilled in a way that boisterous Delanophobe can never 
have expected. It is a pity, though. Mr. Sinclair’s séance 
sequences were as absorbing treatments of the spiritistic 
occult as anything since Robert Hugh Benson’s Necro- 
mancers—from an entirely different point of view, of 
course. This final seeking of the Sibyl is an esthetic fall- 
ing off. It substitutes a cathedral hush for the ironic 
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supernatural; a Delphic oracle for the shoddy, but fas- 
cinating, ambiguities of Lilydale. 

_ Now that the tumult and the shouting dies, the dic- 
tators and the generals depart, and, as Mr. Sinclair more 
prays than hopes, a benign socialism beams just around 
the corner, it is time to take stock of Mr. Sinclair’s 
fictional achievement. Unlike Jules Romains, who de- 
nominated his vast political panorama Men of Good Will, 
Mr. Sinclair has hit upon no general title for his series. 
One might respectfully suggest: Indian Summer of a 
Socialist. Or better still: The Innocence of Upton Sinclair. 

For Mr. Sinclair is curiously and naively and—dare 
one even hint it?—utterly innocent in an old-fashioned 
sort of way. Very old-fashioned, as a matter of fact. As 
old-fashioned as the toga of that far-off first historic 
liberal, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and, after him, as 
old-fashioned as the hat of John Stuart Mill, the philo- 
sopher’s cloak of Emerson, the Jaeger woolens of George 
Bernard Shaw. Like those other great historic liberals, he 
has no real inkling of the problem of evil; and, perhaps, 
he is wistfully conscious of this limitation. At any rate, 
in World to Win, he makes a significant observation 
about his Lanny alter ego: 


Lanny Budd was ill-equipped for a secret agent in 
one regard: he found so much difficulty in believing 
evil of human beings. He had seen a lot of it, but 
that hadn’t changed his nature. 


As in the case of Shaw, evil is a social, not an in- 
dividual problem. It is circumstances, not people. It is 
men, not man. It is society, never you and I. It is poverty, 
maldistribution of production and resources, monopoly 
of wealth. But never wealth itself. Far from money being 
the root of all evil, more money can cure the world’s 
ills. Half-serious, half-mocking, the Lanny doll quotes 
Clough’s pleasant devil: “How pleasant it is to have 
money, heigh-ho, How pleasant it is to have money!” 
That, remember, is also the moral of Major Barbara, 
underneath all the burning passion which to Shaw, as to 
Sinclair, is “the only real passion.” 

In fact, if a shade can father a shadow, Shaw’s satanic 
armorer, Andrew Undershaft, can be said to be the 
spiritual sire of armament-maker Robert Budd’s son 
Lanny. Shaw himself is the one European thinker who 
seems to have made much of an imprint on the otherwise 
indigenously American theorizing Sinclair. The bearded 
presence of G. B. S. opened the first volume, W orld’s End; 
that same hirsute Saddhu closes O Shepherd, Speak! In 
between, Mr. Sinclair {part Paul Pry, part Dumas, all 
Brook Farm), unrolls his Proustian canvas with a most 
un-Proustian and, indeed, more than Puritan prissiness. 
Where Proust saw society’s exquisites and parasites as 
marine monsters in a glass aquarium, Upton Sinclair re- 
gards them as known quantities in a Thorsten Veblen 
leisure-class equation. 

Speaking of Puritans, Max Beerbohm’s pencil could 
probably tell us more about the essential Sinclair than 
the most astute critical typewriter. His face, like the face 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, can be cast in different roles. But 
if must always be in a Whig costume, under a Pilgrim’s 
steeple hat; in the advocate’s mantle of a French revolu- 
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tionary lawyer, “sea-green incorruptible,” haranguing 
the Mountain on the Rights of Man; in the robes of a 
Justice under Cromwell or, for that matter, under Glad- 
stone or Attlee. He is the secular end product of quin- 
tessential American Protestantism reaching its logical 
conclusion. Catholics have scant reason to like Upton 
Sinclair. Let them, nevertheless, be fairer than Dr. John- 
son who always took care that “the Whig dogs got the 
worst of it.” 

Lanny Budd, who is really more Prig than Whig, is 
also of Puritan antecedents. He is, naturally, more akin 
to Alger Hiss than to Horatio Alger; but either way there 
is Alger in his pedigree. Alger, and Henty, and Oliver 
Optic; Little Rollo and the Rover Boys; Sydney Carton, 
Bulldog Drummond and Fred Astaire. The Saint and 
the Falcon. Sometimes the hands he deals his Spanish and 
German adversaries are the hands of Monte Cristo, but 
the voice is invariably the earnest voice of that archetype 
of all successful American boys, Master Tom Swift. That 
Mr. Sinclair is very conscious of his own soufflé recipe 
for what, in Mrs. Braddon and Ouida, an earlier age 
knew as housemaid’s fiction, is evident from that page of 
O Shepherd, Speak! where Laurel muses over the success 
of Lanny’s personalized radio program: 


Laurel, the storyteller, had been right; people liked a 
story. They liked to imagine a hero, elegant, well 
dressed, suave, and able to travel over the earth and 
see the interesting places which so few of them 
would ever visit; someone who had access to the 
great ones of the earth, those whose pictures were 
printed everywhere but whom few would ever see in 
person. This favorite of fortune satisfied them, and 
people by the tens of thousands decided that they 
wanted to hear his adventures and to have their 
friends hear. 

Now snobisme of this 
more or less innocent 
sort is not an _alto- 
gether unlikable human 
failing. A mortal is 
entitled to the easy 
luxury of a wish-ful- 


whether his choice 
happen to fall on 
Robin Hood, Lord 
Peter Wimsey, or the 
ineffable Lanning Pres- 
cott Budd. Again, no 
matter how much a 
Greek chorus may disclaim participation in the affairs of 
the great, we are all incorrigibly vicarious. We like to im- 
merse ourselves in those warm gulf streams of second- 
hand: newspaper, newsreel, newsweekly, and, of course. 
Mr. Sinclair’s novel-montage of current events. Lenin. 
said once that we were all riding on the train of history 
and that, when it lurched round a sharp curve, some of 
us inevitably had to fall off. There are no sharp gradients 
on the Budd roadbed. Mr. Sinclair has reduced Lenin’s 
Boanergean train of history to the comfortable dimen- 
sions of an amusement-park miniature railway. We chug-- 
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chug cozily by the tableaux vivants of Versailles and Pots- 
dam and Berlin in flames, more like vacation trippers, 
actually, than Greek choruses. Mr. Sinclair may abomi- 
nate the Vicar as the Beast of Apocalypse. He certainly 
understands the psychological principle of vicariousness. 

In the last analysis the survival value of the Lanny 
Budd series rests upon its merits as romance. Mr. Sinclair 
himself has never demanded that he be regarded as an 
historical novelist. He knows his own prowess as a 
pamphleteer, it is true, and is convinced of the basic 
accuracy of what he terms the “information” found in 
his books. In an appendix to O Shepherd, Speak! he 
proudly affirms: 


The reading masses have found interest plus in- 
formation in the Lanny Budd books, and I tell them 
that they may trust the information, for I have done 
everything in my power to get the facts exactly right. 
A few errors of petty detail have been pointed out 
and corrected, but no critic or historian has ever 
pointed out a serious error in these books. 


I think Mr. Sinclair is speaking the truth here. He is 
conscientious and painstaking in his use of sources; he 
seeks the truth according to his lights. He has done every- 
thing in his power “to get the facts exactly right.” So did 
Gibbon. But, like all historical thinkers, he neither can 
ner wants to escape the particular bias which is, to him, 
the master-key to history. Like Gibbon’s bias, his is anti- 
clerical, anti-hierarchical, anti-Catholic and, something 
Gibbon never knew, anti-capitalist. Spengler’s bias is 
fatalist; Toynbee’s Christian; that of Belloc, who is, in- 
cidentally, every bit as anti-capitalist as Mr. Sinclair, 
Roman Catholic. We Catholics feel that the socialist bias 
is a particularly narrowing one. Let us do Mr. Sinclair 
the courtesy of acknowledging his candor and honesty. 
He does not much like us. But he fights fair like Shaw, 
and unlike Wells and Voltaire. 

Still, however inevitable in historian and pamphleteer, 
bias does not always help the creative writer. One reason 
why Shakespeare’s chronicle plays are such magnificent 
history as well as such magnificent literature is Shake- 
speare’s massive detachment from—never emotions— 
causes and events. One reason why Scott’s “Waverley” 
pageant remains the greatest corpus of historical novel is 
this same enormous objectivity. This is why Sir Herbert 
Grierson calls him the “great reconciler.” He reconciles 
Crusader and Saracen, Covenanter and Episcopalian, 
Whig and Tory, Catholic and Protestant. Even Heming- 
way, in For Whom the Bell Tolls, reconciles Navarrese 
and Madrileno considered purely as Spaniards, not as 
political abstractions. Mr. Sinclair does not wish to 
reconcile; he wishes to convert. So do we Catholics, and 
that is why we should understand, though we cannot 
agree with, Upton Sinclair. 

But once again, perhaps, we are down the wrong trail. 
As romancer, Mr. Sinclair is more kin to the Dumas of 
the Valois romances than to the great Wizard of the 
North. Where Shaw found that Dumas pére “made 
French history like an opera by Meyerbeer,” we find that 
Sinclair makes history a Graustarkian masked ball with 
music by Strauss. In other words, his forte is intrigue 


rather than romance as such. Romance tends to be a Tory 
specialty; at least in English. Which is one reason why 
Mr. Sinclair is hardly ever understood—especially by his 
partisans. Even Parrington had to single him out from 
“the harmless bleating romantics” as one of the “potential 
naturalists” of the Cather-Wharton-Tarkington period, 
forgetting that the ultimate form of naturalism was the 
darkling romanticism of Zola. But Upton Sinclair has 
been a romantic from start to finish. 

Nevertheless, Parrington’s editor, E. H. Eby, was not 
far off the mark when he called Upton Sinclair “the 
revolutionary sleuth spying upon the indecencies of the 
capitalist system.” Incorruptible as Javert, fertile of re- 
source as Vidocgq, doctrinaire as Lecocq, and, like Hawk- 
shaw, always missing the ultimate clue, he is also not 
absolutely unlike a certain gallant sleuth hound of that 
same capitalist order. No, he does not take cocaine, nor 
keep tobacco in a morocco slipper. How then does he re- 
semble Mr. Sherlock Holmes? 

In a most indirect way, be it freely confessed. At the 
close of O Shepherd, Speak! we bid farewell to the Lanny 
doll editorializing in his Utopian doll house. Or do we? 
Mr. Sinclair’s preface leaves the doll-house door ajar 
when he calls O Shepherd, Speak! “this, which I hope 
will be the last volume of the series.” Mr. Sinclair is a 
Socialist; he cannot give over proselytizing. Mr. Sinclair 
is a Puritan; he cannot tell a lie. Mr. Sinclair is also a 
capital romancer who must have taken to heart the 
lesson taught all fictioneers of spirit by what was far 
from the last adventure of the Reichenbach Falls. Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes came back. One can always take up 
a favorite doll again. 


Leisure 
Down the green spaces of the mind 
Beyond the surface-swirl of care, 
The marble Muses, cool and kind, 
Beckon to everlasting air. 


They have no purpose but to be. 
Beautiful for and in themselves, 

Nor gold nor power they guarantee 
To him who dreams or him who delves. 


Yet the worst lie we tell is this 

To craftsman, wastrel, saint or beast 
In titan-powered Technopolis— 
That beauty and wisdom matter least. 


What the peer needs the poorest needs, 
And if he fancy let him choose 

The least frequented path that leads 
To Virgil and Elysian dews, 


Lest well-appointed, clothed and fed, 

Not drinking where the spirit must, 

He flurry with the living-dead 

Around the fountains filled with dust. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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NOW READY 
St. Teresa of Jesus 
by 


Father Gabriel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, O.D.C. 


N introduction in the form of 

conferences to the writings of 
one of the greatest women history 
has produced. St. Teresa of Jesus 
is discussed as the Mistress of the 
life of prayer. What is her con- 
sidered opinion on the more central 
problems of the spiritual life? 
How does she understand the per- 
fection which she proposes as the 
end to which all should strive? 
What is the teaching of the WAY 
OF PERFECTION and THE 
INTERIOR CASTLE? Why is 
she called Teresa “of Jesus’? The 
author, professor of Spiritual 
Theology in the International Col- 
lege of St. Teresa, Rome, has also 
written St. John of the Cross, 
Doctor of Divine Love and Con- 
templation. 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Much sound, little fury 


A RAGE TO LIVE 


By John O’Hara. Random House. 590p. 
$3.75 


An eleven-year silence in the field of 
the novel has cooked up in John O’Hara 
a determined rage to write. Not that he 
gritted his teeth, glued himself to his 
chair and ground out these 590 pages; 
no, O’Hara is too natural a writer for 
that; and this story is, in one sense, 
eminently readable. But the impression 
is not to be dodged that our author 
had nothing to write about, didn’t 
really know why he was writing or 
what he wanted to say, except to show 
his long-expectant audience that he 
could write another novel. 

The fact is that the plot (what there 
is of it), the characters, all the minu- 
tiae of background and atmosphere, the 
whole large and detailed panorama, all 
add up to exactly nothing but another 
unneeded demonstration of O’Hara’s 
virtuosity. He can write—we knew that 
all along. He has nothing to say—we 
suspected it before; now it is evident. 

The main character about whom he 
has nothing to say is Grace Tate. She 
is of the aristocracy of a fair-sized 
Pennsylvania town. She has wealth, 
breeding; she marries well, her chil- 
dren go to the proper schools; she is 
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THE CANON OF THE MASS 
Its History, Theology, and Art 


by Rev. Jerome Gassner 


$5.00 


The heart of the Missal is, of course, the Canon, the invariable part of every Mass. To 
study the growth of the Canon from a simple beginning to its present fixed form should be 
of interest to every priest that he may say Mass with fuller understanding. 


Why are the names of certain saints inserted? How are we to account for the words of 
consecration, which are not identical with the words of the Gospel narrative? What is the 


explanation of “mysterium fidei” in the formula of consecration? 


The author of the present work, who is professor at San Anselmo in Rome, has devoted 
many years to an investigation of these and other questions that find their explanation only 
in a study of the historical development of the Canon. 


Every one who follows the Mass with the aid of a Missal will, by studying this volume, 
acquire a fuller understanding of the unchanging prayers of the Mass and a deeper reverence 
for them. Father Gassner’s work is interesting, informative, and scholarly. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
15 & 17 South Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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cultured, successful—and a moral zero, 
The episodes of her life which are the 
mileposts of the story are her unfor. 
tunate sex experiences as a young girl 
and her various affairs after her mar- 
riage and after the conveniently melo- 
dramatic death of her somewhat more 
decent husband. Surrounding her is an 
assorted gallery of bachelors and hus- 
bands who frequent brothels with amor- 
ally unthinking regularity, and of mar- 
ried and spinster friends who seem to 
take the activities of the males for 
granted, when, indeed, they do not 
emulate them. 

Now, it is not enough for a critic 
to say (as many have and will) that 
O’Hara has achieved just what he set 
out to do—namely to write of hollow 
people. The point is that he has written 
hollowly about them. He has simply 
and merely reported, and for the crea- 
tive writer that is never enough. That 
writer must, of necessity, have an atti- 
tude toward his subject-matter; he 
must be the unobtrusive and perhaps 
oblique commentator. Otherwise he is 
only an historian of customs, of morals 
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—and not a vocal historian at that, but 
merely an historian with a camera. We 
know already that such people exist, 
and there is nothing interesting in 
being merely told all over again. 

Somewhat akin to this negative qual- 
ity in A Rage to Live is the defect of 
an undoubted virtue in writing. It is 
O’Hara’s marvelously keen ear to 
catch, and an accurate pen to report, 
the accents and cadences of. speech. 
Critics uniformly praise this and no 
doubt it is part of a writer’s equip- 
ment, but again it is just a reporter’s 
or a recorder’s virtue—a phonograph 
could do the same thing. The writer’s 
attitude on what he will record and 
why it is worthy of recording is what 
has to give some significance to the 
otherwise living speech. 

Finally, O’Hara is woefully weak in 
the matter of motivation. Grace Tate 
suddenly, blindly and with no prelimi- 
nary weakening, yields to a man for 
whom she has had nothing but keen 
distaste a minute ago. Again, it is not 
enough to say that these crazy im- 
pulses often enough sweep one away in 
real life. In art, the unprepared, the 
unmotivated is the unbelievable. 

For these reasons (and more could 
be adduced) A Rage to Live is a sec- 
ond-rate piece of fiction. A low moral 
tone always makes for the suspicion 
that a piece of creative writing will be- 
tray artistic shortcomings as_ well. 
Those who have some professional rea- 
son for examining O’Hara’s latest will 
find, I believe, that this suspicion is 
amply confirmed. The “rage” to live 
exhausts itself in petulance and petti- 
ness. The book is equally inconsequen- 
tial. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


The “Non-Communist Left” 





THE VITAL CENTER 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 274p. $3 


Mr. Schlesinger explains his leftism 
in terms of age. He was born in 1917, 
and he was a high-school boy in 1933 
when he heard Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
first inaugural address. So, he tells us, 
he is one liberal who never at any time 
was taken in by the communist prom- 
ise, as so many older liberals, who have 
lived to repent it, were. The author 
claims many thousands on his side, 
mostly veterans of World War II. He 
is pretty scornful of the older liberals 
(whom he labels with the historical 
term of “Doughfaces”); he suspects 
that they will go back to the commun- 
ist trough again when they dare. His 
own group have gathered mostly in 
Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA) and the American Veterans 
Committee (AVC). 

It is clear that Mr. Schlesinger has 





written this work as a text-book for the 
workers in the cause of moderate radi- 
calism, the self-styled “Non-Communist 
Left.” The reading public is already 
familiar with parts of it, which have 
appeared in Life, the Saturday Review 
of Literature and other magazines. Put 
together here with several new chapters 
designed to fill out a leftist philosophy 
which repudiates both fascism and com- 
munism as equally destructive of hu- 
man liberty, they form a fairly coherent 
plan for intellectual radicals who wish 
to retain their self-respect. Hence the 
title: “The Vital Center.” It is typical 
of our latest times that what FDR 
called “a little left of center” can now 
fairly be called The Center. To the 
author it is the rallying point of the 
age. It goes all the way from the Marx- 
ists who sincerely believe in democratic 
action (as we Americans understand 
it) to the traditional Americans who 
believe that civil liberties under law 
are the temporal salvation of mankind. 
The author thinks that this hard core 
at the center of our life will be what 
will bring America and Europe out of 
their present difficulties. 

On the whole, the case is well argued. 
The strictures against blind, unenlight- 
ened capitalism which destroys itself, 
as well as against Russian Sovietism, 
which is contrary to human nature and 
therefore equally self-destructive, are 
well and trenchantly made. These con- 
stitute the first two parts of the book: 
“why free society has failed,” and “the 
nature of the totalitarian challenge” 
(Cf. p. 10). The third part attempts to 
give “some notion of the strategy and 
tactics of a democratic counter-offen- 
sive.” 

With the negative sections, most non- 
Communists and _ non-Fascists will 
agree. Mr. Schlesinger strikes out into 
new ground when he essays to write 
a blue print for the new liberal action. 
Being a historian, however, he is es- 
sentially a traditionalist, and being an 
agitator, he is essentially an optimist. 
He believes that our Constitutional tra- 
dition has kept us great and free, and 
he believes that this tradition is still 
valid in our times. All to the good. 

To this reviewer, however, Mr. 
Schlesinger seems to have two blind 
spots. He does not seem at all aware 
of the danger of what has been called 
totalitarian democracy, a naturalistic 
and secularist doctrine which would 
present a kind of democracy as a sub- 
stitute religion, into whose mold every- 
body must be forced by law to enter. 
He does not subscribe to this doctrine; 
he just does not seem to recognize it as 
a possibly dangerous ally. 

Second, he does not seem aware of 
the value of religion as the essential 
source of freedom, as, in fact, the only 
sound basis of the doctrine of liberty 
which he so ably preaches. At one 





A special announcement 
directed to the readers of 
America 


—— 


The editors of another great 
Catholic weekly, Commonweal, 
in cooperation with Harper & 
Brothers are pleased to present 


THE 
COMMONWEAL 
READER 


Silver Jubilee Selections from the 
best Commonweal writing of 25 years 


Edited by Edward S. Skillin, 


with an introduction by 
Anne Fremantle 


~~. @&-— 


Here are 43 selections in four fields 
which form an impressive array of 
creative and critical writing which 
has appeared in the pages of 
Commonweal over a quarter of a 
century. Under Actualities, Perspec- 
tives, Stories, and Verse are writings 
from: 


Dorot Day 

Jean C. De Menasce 
Albert Eisele 

James Hopper 
David Ross King 


Henry Rago 

Warren Ramsey 
Bernard Raymund 

H. A. Reinhold 

John A. Ryan 

George N. Shuster 
a Skinner 


Victor ite 
Michael Williams 


ge 


“These selections... are exceptional 
in quality, exceptional in diversity of 
theme and singleness of spirit, ex- 
ceptional in durability. All in all, 
this abundant and assorted collec- 
tion is a heartening indication of the 
vigor, acuity, pertinence, and con- 
structiveness of Christian thought.” 


—JOHN S. KENNEDY $3.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16,N.Y. 
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Advertisement 


PAUL BLANSHARD’S BOOK 


American Freedom and 
Catholic Power 





has* been causing no small stir both 
in Catholic and non-Catholic circles. 
As a result America asked Father 
George H. Dunne, S.J., to do a series 
of articles in answer to Mr. Blan- 
shard’s book. Seven articles appeared 
in America. Hardly had the second 
one appeared when we had requests 
for the first one. 


And so it went—our readers who 
picked up successive copies of 
America in which these articles ap- 
peared began to write for all the pre- 
ceding ones. 


The only answer was to reprint these 
in booklet form—a job which is 
now at the printing stage. A pre- 
liminary announcement has resulted 
in the sale of over 5,000 of these in 
booklet form. 


Within a short time, perhaps even by 
the time you send in your order, we 
will be prepared to send this booklet 
to all of our readers. For those who 
wish to order copies or evcn just one 
copy, an order blank is appended be- 
low. Single copies are 25c up to ten 
copies. For quantities under 100 and 
over 10, the discount is 15%. For 
large orders of 100 and over the dis- 
count is 30%. Please use the order 
form below to insure getting the first 
copies off the press. 





The America Press, Inc., 9-17 


Grand Central Terminal Bld¢., 
Suite 1054 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ( ) copies of the 
Booklet, RELIGION AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, by George H. Dunne, S.J. 


Please bill 


place, indeed, he goes so far, in speak- 
ing of two ex-Communists who became 
Catholics (p. 106), as to present com- 
munism and Catholicism as equal refu- 
ges for those who are afraid of free- 
dom. It is an inability to recognize the 
essential difference between the politi- 
cal society and the religious society. 
For an historian, also, he makes the 
curious slip of representing the six- 
teenth-century Lutheran doctrine of 
cuius regio, eius religio (p. 98) as 
“medieval,” and the Latin words that 
follow—religium (sic) and regium— 
simply do not make sense. 

These blind spots may or may not be 
fatal to Mr. Schlesinger’s generous- 
hearted crusade. In any case, to a 
Catholic he presents to an  extraordi- 
nary degree the spectacle of a writer 
whose conclusions are nearly all ac- 
ceptable, but whose premises are still 
not clearly grasped. As is known, he 
has developed to the level of an art the 
Chestertonian and Shavian practice of 
the brilliant generalization, and it must 
be admitted that these generalizations 
assay an unusual amount of truth. It 
seems that his book is destined to play 
a definite part in the future of our 
country. Witrrip Parsons 


La Trappe to Gethsemani 
THE WATERS OF SILOE 








By Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace 
377p. $3.50 


Last month the newspapers announced 
that the Trappists of Gethsemani, Ken- 
tucky, had acquired a part of the Luce 
ranch in South Carolina for a new foun- 
dation. Announcement of this new ven- 
ture (even before the permanent build- 
ings for other overflows from Kentucky 
into Georgia and Utah have been com- 
pleted) gives further emphasis to the 
increase in numbers of men finding 
peace in a life we know little about and 
which many presume we are not sup- 
posed to know anything at all about. 

In The Waters of Siloe, Thomas Mer- 
ton gives us the facts of Trappist life. 
The facts are lined up to “tell who the 
Trappists are and where they came 
from and what they think they are 
doing.” Some of these items concern the 
history and development of the con- 
templative life from the sixth to the 
twentieth century. Others are the con- 
clusions and observations of Thomas 
Merton, communicating to the world 
his own vision of God, which crowned 
the laborious climb of The Seven 
Storey Mountain. He presents them all 
with such clarity and enthusiasm that 
he is in the position, in case anyone 
asks him what he is doing up there, to 
ask in return what they are doing down 
here. 

The story is not only informative but 
inspiring and elevating. The principal 
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points Merton wants to make are: con- 
templation is the essence of the con- 
templative life; the health of contem. 
plative groups in the church has waxed 
strong or weak according to the amount 
or contemplation in the monastery; the 
contemplative life has positive features 
or goals to strive for and is not merely 
a refuge of sinners with the mentality 
of a Lost Battalion, or a haven for es- 
capists like members of the Foreign 
Legion. 

Readers will rejoice to find that the 
present-day theory and practice of the 
monastic life in the Order of Reformed 
Cistercians in America is based on the 
above ideas of contemplative life. 
Using these as a norm, Gethsemani and 
its sister monasteries have acopted as 
“usages” the ideas of St. Benedict, the 
reforms of Citeaux and Clairvaux in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries and 
the work of De Rance at La Trappe in 
the seventeenth century. Gethsemani’s 
foundation in 1848 was based on the 
charter of strict observance of the 
Cistercian rule. Its abbots, particularly 
Edmond Obrecht and Frederic Dunne, 
have seen to it that the rule was ob- 
served. 

Most of the amazing growth of the 
Cistercians in America came during the 
leadership of Abbot Frederic, who was 
not only the first native abbot, but also 
the first native American to put his 
hand to the Trappist plow and not look 
back. The facts reveal that he gave con- 
templation and the opportunity for con- 
templation priority in monastic activ- 
ities. From this the author deduces that 
the growth of the Order in America is 
the fruit of this flourishing contem- 
plative spirit. The new foundations 
which have lately been established 
seem to offer proof. 

In the chapters covering modern 
times, the author makes it quite clear 
that the monk’s life in one of these 
American monasteries is more rugged 
than in European ones. However, a 
little surprise awaits the reader when 
he pauses to enjoy the elaborate center- 
spread of sixteen pages of pictures il- 
lustrating monasteries, activities and 
the sign language of the monks. On the 
U.S. dinner table, which has no wine 
bottle and less food than the French 
table, there is, surprising to say, a 
place card. 

The Waters of Siloe is a better book 
than the author’s current best seller; 
he has fashioned this with a maturer 
and a steadier hand. Some readers may 
find the emotional content a little too 
predominant. This should be expected. 
It would be impossible for Thomas 
Merton, and perhaps anyone else in the 
monastery, to bank the fires of inspir- 
ation and enthusiasm they have built 
up by living continually in the presence 
and the thought of God. 

JoserH C. MULHERN 
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LET THESE 


HELP YOU 
AND YOUR PUPILS 





It's easier for teachers to teach. . . it's 
easier for pupils to learn... with the strong 
help of these remarkable publications. 





Our Litre MESSENGER 
(issued weekly for 
grades 2-3) brings 
simple religious les- 
sons, stories, verses, 
and puzzles which 
teach as they enter- 
tain. Printed in large 
type, illustrated in 
color, it’s a fascinat- 
ing invitation to learn to read! 














The Junior CATHOLIC 
Messencer (weekly, for 
grades 3-6). In simple, 
elementary style __ it 
relates current events 
directly to classroom 
study of history, geog- 
raphy, and science. 
Each Sunday's Gospel 
is explained. Pictures, 
jokes, cartoons supply entertainment. 








The YOUNG CAatHoutc 
MESSENGER (weekly, for 
grades 6-9). World 
affairs and social 
problems are pre- 
sented in terms of 
Christian citizenship to 
pupils who will soon 
be adult citizens. 
Catholic Civics Club 
projects, sponsored by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, are presented monthly. 








There is a Confraternity Edition of each 
MESSENGER, foo . . . especially edited for 
Catholic children not attending parochial 
schools. 


Treasure Cuest (all 
grades) is brimful of 
fun and adventure 

yet provides 
plenty of sound in- 
struction. The ap- 
proved-type Catholic 
picture-story maga- 
zine, it comes every 
two weeks, counteracting objectionable 
comic books. 


To help YOU teach... to help your PUPILS 
learn... place a Trial Order now for the 
MESSENGERS and Treasure CHEST. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM Publisher, Inc. 





ESTABLISHED 1885 


124 E. THIRD ST DAYTON 2, OHIO 





From the Editor’s shelves 


Pink Macic, by Margaret Lee Runbeck 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.75). Probably 
many books currently reviewed would 
fare less well in other seasons. Here is 
one more for summer reading, about 
the activities of studious, sixteen-year- 
old and six-feet tall Lambie Browder, 
in pursuit of “pink magic,” the latest 
epithet for the secret of witchery over 
the opposite sex, the ancient lure of 
the Lorelei. If you are a detached ob- 
server, reviewer Mary Stack McNiff ad- 
vises that you will find this satirical 
plight of the intellectual Junior Miss 
amusing, even hilarious. 


Cream Hitz, by Lewis Gannett (Vik- 
ing. $3.50), named for a locality in 
northwestern Connecticut, is a very in- 
teresting account of the weekend home 
of the Gannett family. To reviewer 
Pauline M. Reynolds, it is unlike most 
books of its kind written by urban 
dwellers of their experiences in country 
living, for the writer, with rare intui- 
tion, distinguishes between those who 
have come lately to the land, and the 
country people who have lived on it for 
generations. The heart of the book, 
however, is in the description of the 
earth responding to the turning of the 
seasons. 





THE WORD 











AT THIS TIME, JESUS IS GOING 
into cities called New York and London 
and Paris and Tokyo and Nanking and 
Casablanca and Beirut and Nome and 
Budapest and Prague and Warsaw and 
Moscow and there raising people from 
the dead. 

He is not now accompanied by great 
multitudes, as in former times, because 
His wonder-working in these days is 
for the most part spiritual rather than 
physical, and therefore invisible to 
great sections of the people who have 
not learned to see with the eyes of 
faith as well as with eyes of flesh. 

Jesus, too, like His works, is hidden 
from the sight of most of us nowadays 
because, when He comes personally. 
He does so under the appearance of 
bread and wine; and, for the rest of it, 
He enters the proud cities of our cen- 
tury through the agency of priests to 
whom He has delegated certain of His 
powers. 

Our priests are for the most part no 
more spectacular than the present-day 
administration of the powers which 
Jesus has handed down to them. 

Some are downright funny-looking, 
and most are average in many respects. 
They have their fair share of the faults 
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Many parents and teachers are con- 
cerned about the effect of constant ra- 
dio listening and television watching 
on the reading habits of children. An 
excessive amount of time given to either 
is almost certain to impair reading 
ability. It is quite possible that as much 
concern will be given to supplying 
children with the proper kind of read- 
ing material to counteract this influence 
as is now given to combating the ob- 
jectionable kind of “comics.” 


The MESSENGER publica- 
tions, although designed 
principally for school 
use, have a high pro- 
portion of recreational 
material especially pre- 
pared to meet the in- 
terests of children of 
various age levels and 
reading abilities. They 
improve reading ability 
and foster good read- 
ing habits. 





For older pupils the 
YOUNG CATHOLIC MES- 
SENGER presents stories, 
puzzles, sports features, 
and how-to-make-it arti- 
cles, together with current 
events, all prepared on 
the level of grades 6-9. 
In grades 3-6 the JUNIOR 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER, 
and in grades 2 and 3 
Our LITTLE MESSENGER 
provide simpler versions 
of similar features. 





Each MESSENGER is also 
published in a Confra- 
ternity Edition... spe- 
cially designed for the 
religlous instruction of 
Catholic children not at- 
tending Catholic schools. 


For the classroom, the MESSENGER Workbooks 
in Religion offer coloring and cut-out projects 
which invite the pupil's creative instinct toward 
effective self-teaching. All are written by the 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart and the 
Maryknoll Sisters. Twenty-four pages each. 
Eight titles, for grades 1 to 8, 





Write today for subscription rates and prices of 
oll the MESSENGERS and Workbooks in Religion. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM Publisher, Inc. 
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and failings of that lovable and exas- 
perating houseful of neighbors called 
the human race. Some are ragged and 
hungry fugitives from the secret police 
of atheist governments thirsting for 
their blood. All in all, they do net add 
up to the kind of go-getting, efficient 
and ambitious organization to which a 
captain of industry would wish to en- 
trust his business and his hope of 
profits. 

Nevertheless, they are the agents 
through whom Christ comes nowadays 
into cities called, not Naim, but Pitts- 
burgh and Milwaukee and Fresno and 
Manila and Shanghai and Bucharest 
and Rome. They do not ordinarily make 
dead men rise and walk and talk. What 
they do do is much less sensational and 
much more momentous for the man in- 
volved. 

In the presence of the widow whose 
son has just died, almost any one of 
these altert Christi will shuffle his feet 
and utter a few awkward and inade- 
quate phrases of comfort, knowing full 
well that he is not being of much help 
to a woman whose heart is broken. 

Yet the widow, if she could peer into 
another dimension, would forbid that 
her son be brought back to earth, be- 
cause she would see her boy gloriously 
happy in the kingdom to which he was 
given title some years ago by this same 
priest who, funny-looking though he 
may be, has power in Christ’s sacra- 
ments to raise men and women and 
children from eternal death to eternal 
life. He is not much to look at, but he 
can deliver a young man to his mother 
forever and ever; and it is strange that 
in the presence of such a marvel there 
does not come a fear on us all, so that 
we glorify God, saying: “God hath 
visited His people.” 

Joseru A. Breic 
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WHAT! NO TURKEYS? With only 
one opening definitely booked for Sep- 
tember, the season is hardly starting off 
with a rush of producers in a wild 
scramble for available theatres. The 
single new production in town is 
Blackouts, a revue that opened at The 
Ziegfeld the evening after Labor Day. 
I am unable to report on its merits, if 
any, since the gentleman in charge of 
publicity neglected to forward tickets 
to this office. I have learned from hear- 
say, however, that the revue had a con- 
tinuous run of seven or eight years on 
the other coast, in Los Angeles, or some 
other community south of civilized San 
Francisco. Fair and adequate comment, 
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Iutormation helps you give your people 


extra instruction regularly ... and 
at no cost to you. 


@ Absolutely NO Risk 


When you make INFORMATION available in your parish, 
you give your people extra instruction — all month, 
every month. And you run no risk because you pay 
only for copies actually used. 
@ Strictly on Approval 
That’s how your order goes to you each month. No 
obligation; you can raise your order, cut or cancel 
it any time. What’s more, there’s no need to return 
any unused copies; just deduct them from your bill. 
@ Special Parish Rate 
You also get a special parish discount based on the 
quantity used. So write today. 


ORDER NOW 
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Try Information this month; see 
for yourself just how Information 
can help your people. 
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If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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12c per word. Payment with order. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, A.B., Aggressive, 
7 years accounting background, seeks posi- 
tion with future. Write Box 575, America 
Press, 70 East 45th Strect, New York 17. 





MAN, qualified by education and experience 
in teaching, welfare and business, wants 
position as executive, director, manager, 
educator, case- supervisor, lecturer, writer, 
teacher. Write Box “One,’’ America Press, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N Y. 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS, struggling to 
build school; 40 Catholics in four counties 
of 40,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Willi amson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries ¢ Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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gj RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
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obviously, cannot be delivered until I 
discover thé press agent’s telephone 
number or save up sufficient nickels to 
see the show at my personal expense. 

In the meantime, I assume that 
Blackouts, with the prestige of a phe- 
nomenal run in California, is at least 
considerably better than the usual 
production that comes to Broadway 
early in September. During my not too 
long tenure as pilot of this column I 
have observed that the majority of 
shows opening in September are flops 
because they are too gauche or too 
highbrow. In Broadway jargon “Tur- 
key” is the word for dramatic or box- 
office failure. Most early birds of the 
season are turkeys. 

Authored by unknown playwrights 
and financed by maverick producers, 
theatrical turkeys usually begin arriv- 
ing in town about the time when wild 
ducks are circling to limber up their 
wings for their annual flight south. 
While an apprentice scene-shifter can 
tell at a glance at the dress rehearsal 
that the usual turkey’s life will be 
even shorter than that of the barnyard 
variety of the fowl, the names of out- 
standing actors and smart directors 
frequently appear in the _playbill. 
Walter Huston, a few seasons past, was 
starred in a thing called The Apple of 
His Eye. This one was a rather hardy 
bird that, due to the glamour of the 
star, survived in a half-filled theatre 
several months. It is now popping up 
here and there in the schedules of the 
summer theatres. 

A distinguishing mark of early sea- 
son turkeys is a tendency toward smut, 
usually with reference to sex. Illicit sex, 
frustrated only by accident, which 
keeps them on the near side of de- 
cency, is the conspicuous element in 
such comedies as Too Hot for Maneu- 
vers, Round Trip and Devils Galore. 
In Second Best Bed, Shakespeare is a 
literary satyr trying to seduce his wife. 

sually inept or dirty, often both, 
September turkeys serve at least one 
useful purpose. Nascent playwrights 
who see them learn numerous play 
faults to avoid, including an over- 
emphasis on sex. Otherwise, they are 
like weeds in an April garden, an an- 
nual nuisance which we have learned 
to accept as one of the afflictions of life. 
Still, when they fail to appear at the 
turn of the year, we miss them, with 
the nostalgic relief of a man with hay 
fever by-passing a field of golden rod. 
THEOPHILUS J.EWIS 





AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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FILMS 











THE SWORD IN THE DESERT. If 
movies with topical backgrounds could 
be judged apart from the real-life is- 
sues around which they revolve, then 
this story of Palestine in the days just 
before the end of the British Mandate 
might be described as a stereotyped but 
exciting Western-type adventure story. 
The heroes (Stephen McNally, Marta 
Toren, Jeff Chandler, etc.) dre mem. 
bers of the Jewish underground army, 
engaged—for the purposes of the plot 
—simply in smuggling a shipload of 
displaced persons into the country. The 
villains, albeit decent, conscientious 
ones, are British soldiers whose duty it 
is to prevent illegal immigration. Mixed 
up in the middle is the American 
captain (Dana Andrews) of the refugee 
ship whose interest in the enterprise is 
purely mercenary. The Arabs are no- 
where to be seen, except that their cos- 
tumes now and again make convenient 
disguises for Jewish commandos on the 
warpath. A lot of people on both sides 
get killed, especially in the final Christ- 
mas Eve clash, during which several of 
the resistance leaders are rescued from 
a British stockade, but what they are 
dying for is never made clear. The 
picture’s sentimental oversimplification 
of a very complex situation is particu- 
larly disturbing when it makes no dis- 
tinction between the moderate Haganah 
army and the fragmentary terrorist 
groups. In this unreal and dishonest 
atmosphere even the tragic plight of the 
Jewish DP’s, about which there can be 
no possible controversy, does not come 
to dramatic life. (Universal-Interna- 
tional ) 


WHITE HEAT. James Cagney, after 2 
fling at a variety of other roles and a 
long absence from the screen, is back 
again in his first love, the gangster 
melodrama. In keeping with present- 
day trends, something new has been 
added to the sound and fury of his 
earlier vehicles, namely an obeisance in 
the direction of spectacular and scien- 
tific crime-detection methods and an 
advertence to abnormal psychology. 
With regard to the latter, Cody Jarrett, 
Mr. Cagney’s gangster, is introduced as 
a paranoic with a mother complex and 
subject also to psychosomatic headache 
seizures. The theatre audience with 
whom I saw the film found his exag- 
gerated devotion to his mother (Mar- 
garet Wycherley) and consequent in- 
difference to his beautiful if vicious 
wife (Virginia Mayo), as well as the 
groveling demeanor periodically caused 
by his peculiar malady, to be very 
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funny. This might indicate an unfortu- 
nate callousness on the part of the 
spectators, but more likely denotes an 
alert recognition that the purported 
psychological study was not handled 
plausibly enough. What the movie pre- 

sents with greater authority is fast and 
violent action. Besides the inevitable 
“crime does not pay” finale, it manages 
to present its criminals throughout as 
unglamorous, evil and unhappy people, 
and to spotlight law and order by the 
almost continuous presence of an in- 
trepid, undercover Treasury agent (Ed- 
mund O’Brien) who engineers the 
gang’s downfall. Nonetheless, though 
undeniably exciting, the net result is 
pretty pointless and very brutal. 
(Warner Brothers) 


THE KID FROM CLEVELAND con- 
trives by herculean efforts to cast 
numerous members of the Cleveland 
Indians baseball club in small speaking 
parts, playing themselves. In their 
screen incarnations they are one and 
all flawless characters—gentle, modest, 
even-tempered, friendly, enormously 
fond of one another, of small boys in 
the world at large and unsparingly de- 
voted to philanthropic causes. They are 
also, incidentally, far from first-rate 
actors. The story which thus fosters the 
impression that baseball’s present world 
champions are a group of sensitive 
garden flowers is an improbable little 
fable about a boy who fs rescued from 
delinquency through the vigilance of 
the team and its sports announcer. It 
is recommended only to small boys who 
are willing to tolerate a lot of slush in 
order to see Lou Boudreau, Bob Feller, 
et al. at closer range than can be 
dreamed of from the third tier of 
Municipal Stadium. (Republic) 
Morra WALSH 
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IF THERE HAD BEEN TELE- 
phones in the time of the poets, Gray 
and Goldsmith .. . 

(Scene: Goldsmith in his London 
apartment. The phone rings.) 

Goldsmith (answering phone): Oli- 
ver Goldsmith speaking. 

Voice: Tom Gray, Oliver. Just calling 
to bid you the time of day. 

Goldsmith: Delighted to hear from 
you. I didn’t know you were in town. 

Gray: I came in for a cousin’s 
funeral. 

Goldsmith: I hope we can dine to- 
gether while you’re here. 

Gray: Nothing would please me 
more, Oliver, but I must hurry back. 


Goldsmith: I’m disappointed. John- 
son and Garrick and the others will be 
disappointed, too. 

Gray: Not more so than I myself. I 
always relish those discussions at the 
coffee house. 

Goldsmith: You would have enjoyed 
the one last night. The talk got around 
to the importance of the aristocracy. 
Several of those present maintained it 
was the aristocracy that made a nation 
great. I argued that a nation’s strength 
lies in its peasantry. 

Gray: I am of your opinion. 

Goldsmith: I rather felt you were, 
Tom. I have always believed that 
princes and lords may flourish or may 
fade; a breath can make them as a 
breath has made; but a bold peasantry, 
their country’s pride, when once de- 
stroyed can never be supplied. 

Gray: That is, indeed, the fact. The 
importance of the so-called lower 
classes is grossly underestimated, Oli- 
ver. How ridiculous it is when ambition 
mocks their useful toil, their homely 
joys and destiny obscure; or when 
grandeur hears with a disdainful smile 
the short and simple annals of the poor. 

Goldsmith: Such an attitude values 
money above men, and is ultimately 
fatal to a nation. II] fares the land, to 
hastening ills a prey, where wealth ac- 
cumulates and men decay. 

Gray: Class distinctions: are fleeting 
things, since all men are moving toward 
the same goal. The boast of heraldry, 
the pomp of power, and all that beauty, 
all that wealth e’er gave, awaits alike 
the inevitable hour: the paths of glory 
lead but to the grave. 

Goldsmith: Moreover, Tom, class dis- 
tinctions are frequently based on noth- 
ing more than opportunity. 

Gray: Very true. Recently, while in 
a country cemetery, I reflected that per- 
haps in this neglected spot is laid some 
heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
hands that the rod of empire might 
have swayed, or waked to ecstasy the 
living lyre, but knowledge to their eyes 
her ample page, rich with the spoils of 
time, did ne’er enroll. 

Goldsmith: In a word, today’s Toms, 
Dicks and Harrys, given different cir- 
cumstances, might have been Their 
Royal Majesties. 

Gray: True. Nature itself reflects the 
same phenomenon. Full many a gem of 
purest ray serene, the dark, unfathomed 
caves of ocean bear; full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen, and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air. 

Goldsmith: God’s over-all plan is just 
too vast for us. 

Gray: Much too vast. The finite can- 
not fully comprehend the infinite. Well, 
Oliver, extend my greetings to my 
friends at the coffee house. 

Goldsmith: I will. I hope we can dine 
together soon. Adieu, Tom. (They hang 
up.) Joun A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Separation of Church and State 


Eprrorn: Your restrained comment (AM. 
8/20/49) on Bishop Oxnam’s recent attack 
on his Catholic fellow citizens seemed to 
be unfortunately phrased in two places. In 
the second paragraph you mentioned “the 
American constitutional principle of sepa- 
ration of Church and State”; in the third, 
“the American principle of separation of 
Church and State.” 

We have no such American principle, 
constitutional or otherwise. We have two 
American principles dealing with the rela- 
tions of government and religion: 1) no 
established religion—no governmental favor 
to any one religion alone; 2) religious 
freedom to all religions—no governmental 
interference with the free exercise of re- 
ligion. These are two principles, not one. 
The phrase “Separation of Church and 
State” is too ambiguous ever to be used 
by competent writers of laws or constitu- 
tions. It does not appear in any American 
constitution. It is essentially a modern 
propaganda slogan. 

As Father John Courtney Murray re- 
marked (AM. 12/7/46) in discussing this 
language: “Why not drop the slogan?” 
It is easy to understand why it is con- 
stantly used in place of the language of 
the Constitution by Protestants and Others 
United and by pressure groups in general 
which do not like our Constitutional pro- 
visions. I am convinced that its use in mod- 
ern controversies is in almost every in- 
stance due either to a lack of information 
or to a desire to spread misinformation. 
It underlies the judicial nonsense of Justice 
Black’s remark that the “use of the state’s 
compulsory public school machinery” in 
Champaign, Ill. (there is no such 
machinery in Illinois or in any other 
State!), “is not separation of Church and 
State.” It remains an almost meaningless 
slogan after Justice Frankfurter’s Delphic 
pronouncement: “Separation means separa- 
tion, not something less.” 

I am sorry to see any journal as well in- 
formed and well written as AMERICA lend- 
ing aid and comfort to such propagandists. 

Lakeville, Conn. J. M. O’NeILi 


(The fact that “separation of Church and 
State” is today being used as a slogan to 
outlaw practices consistent with our con 
stitutional system hardly seems a good 
reason for denying that separation is part 
of our constitutional system. Zollmann, in 
his American Church Law, called it a 
“commonplace in our jurisprudence” in 
1917, citing a judicial decision of 1888, so 
it is hard to see why it should be termed 
“modern.” Burdick, in The Law of the 
American Constitution, called it “an un- 
questioned canon of government” in the 


U. S. in 1922. Cardinal Gibbons wrote that 
“American Catholics rejoice in our separa- 
tion of Church and State” in 1909. We 
certainly do not have union of Church and 
State. A constitutional system consists of 
judicial decisions, administrative decisions, 
statutes and customs giving effect to the 
various State (and Federal) constitutions. 
These certainly embody a separation of 
Church and State in the U. S. The Federal 
Constitution, it is true, requires much less 
separation than the State constitutions, but 
we were speaking of the American system 
generally. State laws and customs are more 
decisive in this respect than national.— 
Ep.) 


Catholic Broadcasters reply 


Eprtor: The Catholic Broadcasters Associa- 
tion probably constitutes one of the few 
groups which, by their nature, desire active 
Catholic participation in television even 
more earnestly than the AMERICA editorial 
staff. 

That’s why we agree most wholeheartedly 
with your plea (Am. 8/27) that Catholics 
become “far-sighted” in the TV field. I 
do wish America had looked further into 
CBA, though, before talking about us. 

AMERICA invited its readers to ponder 
two facts about CBA, then added them up 
in such fashion as to produce a false im- 
pression. 

You are right in saying that CBA spent 
considerable time at its recent convention 
on the question of enlarging membership. 
It is also true that television appeared on 
our one-day business agenda only in the 
report of Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer of 
Philadelphia, who has been CBA’s TV com- 
mittee chairman, coordinating television 
activities in CBA since our beginning last 
year as a formal group; and in the separate 
“television discussion” among those inter- 
ested. This may well amount, as you say, to 
“little attention.” 

But it is to weep to think that so many 
of your readers may turn away from these 
two fragments of fact with the thought that 
CBA (the only group you called by name) 
is ignoring television. This simply is not 
the case. 

Last April, for example, Dr. A. M. Wasil- 
ifsky of St. Joseph’s College, CBA Middle 
Atlantic chairman, and Rev. Thomas Gil- 
hooly of Seton Hall College, prepared a 
Middle Atlantic meeting agenda which in- 
cluded several papers on TV. At our 
Charter Convention last year, Mr. Edward 
Stasheff of WPIX, New York, spoke, 
showed movies and answered questions on 
television. 

This past summer, CBA _ cooperated 
with another Catholic organization which 
has been able to finance a survey on re- 
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known for a project. Now we hope that the 
results of this study may be made avail. — 
able to Catholics generally. This would be _ 
a genuine advance. -. 
As a matter of fact, if your editorial} 
comment brings in letters from Catholic 
TV people on the subject, do you suppose 
you might be able to suggest to them that 
CBA earnestly solicits their cooperation? 

A. DorotHy ARTHUR 

Wilmington, Del. Member, CBA 


Epiror: Since reading your article in the 
issue of August 27, “Farsightedness for 
Television,” I have regrets concerning the 
Catholic Broadcasters Association—not 
about CBA’s actual work in the field of 
television, which received no mention in 
your article, but about CBA’s press re. 
leases. 

CBA for the past three years has been 
operating with volunteer help. It has spent 
its efforts on actual services to Catholic 
broadcasters rather than on public rela- 
tions. This failure properly to acquaint the 
public with its activities seems to have 
won for CBA a sound spanking in your 
columns. 

Like the Protestant Radio Commission, 
CBA could well have issued a release 
which pointed out the need for Catholics 
to “work fast and furiously” in television, 
aiming for the five-year-away shift to major 
emphasis on TV. 

CBA could have pointed to its committee 
on television, its workshops in this medium 
at Boston in July, 1948; at Seton Hall in 
April, 1949; its discussions at Notre Dame 
in July, 1949; its continuing services to 
Catholics seeking aid in producing tele- 
vision programs. 

These would have been more valuable 
than mere exhortatory statements. But— 
CBA’s coordinating office has worked at 
top speed merely to keep abreast of the 
demands for service made upon it, without 
launching into the field of public relations. 
This we hope to remedy in the very near 
future. 

Pau Taccart 

Washington, D.C. Radio Department 


Eprtor: I was elected to the CBA board 
at its recent ineeting in Notre Dame and 
I can assure you that this little group is — 
determined to meet the challenge of tele- 
vision head on and I know that you're go- 
ing to give us full cooperation in the pages 
of AMERICA, 


St. Paul, Minn. Rev. Louis A. GALes 





AMERICA receives many interesting let- 
ters which the Editors are unable to 
publish for lack of space. So that more 
of our readers may have an opportunity 
to express their views, we urge cor- 
respondents to make their letters as 
short as possible. Communications of 
250 words or less are preferred.—THE 
Eprtor. 

















